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To know the cause why music was ordained; 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain ? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
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Tue successful re-production of Beethoven’s Sinfonie Caractéristique at the 
Philharmonic Concert on Monday last, induces us to offer some remarks on the 
probable causes which led to its failure in 1825, when it was first introduced to 
the notice of the subscribers to that institution. 

Independently of the careless and ignorant performance of this sublime work, 
at the earlier epoch’ we have named—an accident, however, which ought to have 
been of no essential weight in the formation ofan estimate of its intrinsic excellence 
—we may, we think with justice, ascribe its unfavourable reception to the want of 
community of sentiment, and the great inferiority in their knowledge, which then 
existed between the mass of our native professors and the gifted composer ; and 
the former defect, we charitably hope, arose out of the latter. They did not under- 
stand the meaning of the symphony asa whole ; and were therefore content either 
to overlook its details, or to dismiss them with a superficial glance. 

In considering the first of these reasons—the want of community of sentiment—let 
us look into the mind of Beethoven—his notions of the art, as revealed in his recorded 
expressions, and indelibly stamped, in gorgeous colours, throughout his compo- 
sitions, This giant-mind was working upon principles which were imperfectly, if 
at all, recognised in this country, and certainly not carried into practice. With 
him, the Grand Symphony was a new, vivid, spiritual creation, as much the result 
of the bright dreams of imagination, as the wide-extended landscape of a Rubens. 
“« I well know,” said he, in one of his confidential disclosures to the ear of friend- 
ship, “ that God is nearer me, in my art, than others—I commune with him 
without fear.” It is this simple, earnest faith, strengthened by familiar, yet 
reverent intercourse with the beauties and sublimities of nature, that invests his 
productions with the sulemnity, breadth, and magnificence, which are their true 


characteristics. With him, the stream, the torrent, the rustling leaf, were not 
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only the visible and audible revelations of the world without, but the types and 
shadows of the world within us. Such was his lofty consciousness of the majesty 
of his art, such the moral grandeur of his spirit, that he conceived himself gifted 
with the power of transferring his emotions to the breasts of his hearers, by com- 
binations of musical sound, finer, more complex, more subtle, than had hitherto 
been attempted by foregone artists. ‘ Music,” he observes with pardonable en- 
thusiasm, “is a higher revelation than all this world’s wisdom and philosophy.” 
Actuated by these sentiments, he arrayed the scenes of pastoral life with a rich 
garniture of thought ; he presented to the ear of fancy, in strains the most fervent, 
enchanting, and sublime, the hilarity of a mirthful peasantry, rejoicing in instinc- 
tive unison with the festal splendour of a sunny landscape—the murmuring stream 
—the wakeful foliage—melody of birds, the balm-breathing zephyr ; the inde- 
finable sensations which throng the heart, at the repose of nature—the breathless 
atmosphere, the waveless lake, the solitude of night; the stern magnificence of 
her darker moods—the moaning of the winds, the wild conflict of the storm, re- 
sistless vehemence of the hurricane, the rolling volume of “ heaven’s artillery,” 
the shrill prolonged scream of human distress. 

Having achieved these evidences of “ the power of sound,’ what was there to 
prevent this enthusiastic worshipper of the mysteries of nature from attempting 
the portraiture of the more profoundly tender, the more deeply pathetic emotions 
of humanity, in its different moods of blessedness, and to sum them up in a choral 
hymn of triumph, celebrating the brotherhood of all mankind, in strains worthy 
of the poet who supplied the theme ? 

If ever genius could succeed, by the charms of music, in exciting a sympathetic 
participation with the inexpressible yearnings of a heart overflowing with love and 
affection, on which bliss had newly alighted, and 


** Shut close his rainbow wings, 
To rest at ease, nor dread intruding ill.”— 
the genius of Beethoven has effected it in the intensely pathetic, the soul-thrilling 
Andante of this symphony. In the other movements, on what a buoyant sea of 
sounds does one seem to float ; how vain the attempt to disentangle the maze of 
melodies—to single out, or pursue through its labyrinths, the windings of any one 
in particular— 
*« Yet there is no discord there, 
But tempered harmony : all tones combining, 
In the rich confi of ten th d tongues, 
To tell of ‘‘ joy,” and to inspire it. Who 
Could hear such concert, and not join in chorus?” = 





Can we deny that the great majority of our English musicians in the year 1825, 
had little or no communion with the sentiments which inspired in the mind of 
Beethoven, such music as is developed in every page of the Choral Symphony ? 
And need we look any further for the cause of this want of sympathy, than the 
fact, that they had not learned in his school? But we must defer the discussion 
of the inferiority in knowledge of our native artists, at the period of their first 
acquaintance with Beethoven’s master-piece, to our next number ; when we will 
also endeavour to collect, or invent the best apology for their deficiency the case 
will admit. 
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ENGLISH VOCALISTS, 


Amone the many gratifications that are vouchsafed to the educated classes of 
mankind, perhaps there are few so unalloyed as the pleasures of memory. The 
sight may be dazzled, yet bewildered, by witnessing gorgeous SS ; splen- 
did pageants, invested though they be with all the pomp and circumstance that 
such scenes properly contain ; yet the sense in too many instances will ache rather 
than be simply delighted with the length, variety, and novelty of the show. The 
ear may drink with eagerness the noble oratory of some celebrated public speaker ; 
but the heat of the place into which hundreds have crowded to sip the honey of 
his lips, and the pressure occasioned by crowded rooms, may incommode the 
anxious listener, who will be still more annoyed should he be unable to catch a 
glimpse of the orator. But the pleasures of memory being reminiscences of past 
delight, are not clogged and impeded by any such personal inconveniencies: they 
visit us, after the lapse of many years, with an impression as vivid and fresh as 
the pons colouring of yesterday. 

The lovers of music well know what it is to recal the memory of airs or 
melodies sung to them in their youth by some kind relative or friend, for the 
gratification of reciprocal affection, such as Rousseau and other gifted men have 
fondly loved to recal. With a feeling akin to this, and for their especial improve- 
ment, we purpose performing the office of remembrancer for the present genera- 
tion of musical students, by occasionally presenting them with 


NOTICES OF THE SINGERS OF THE PAST GENERATION, 


MR. BARTLEMAN. 


James BartLeman, the finest and most intellectual bass-singer of his own, or 
indeed, any other time, was educated as a chorister in St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
under the celebrated Dr. Cooke, and maintained his place before the public in the 
Ancient and Vocal Concerts, of which latter he was, together with Messrs, 
Knyvett, Harrison, Vaughan, and Greatorex (the conductor), one of the original 
proprietors, as well as at the Lent oratorios, and all private concerts, fora period 
of nearly thirty years. Bartleman was aman of an original and enthusiastic cast 
of mind, which undoubtedly would have enabled him to excel in any walk of art 
he undertook. By his powerful talent he contributed to keep alive the passion 
for Purcell’s and Handel’s music, which at that time together with the great 
Italian masters, Pergolesi, Jomelli, &c., almost exclusively enjoyed the favour of 
the musical public. With a low barytone voice not of great power, not remark- 
able either for sweetness or roundness of tone, this highly-gifted singer produced 
effects by mental energy and a just conception of the characters he for the time 
represented in his songs, that made a lasting impression upon his auditors. His 
style was at once bold, commanding, and illuminated whatever it glanced upon, 
With a fancy lively to an extreme degree, and a chastened temperance which he 
derived from his education in the church, the dramatic effect, visible in all his 
efforts, was refined and rendered fit for the more polished singing of the chamber 
and concert room. The songs he made his own were, “-O ruddier than the 
cherry” in Acis and Galatea, which before he sung it was always considered 
a rude and unmanageable composition: thos: who had the good fortune to 
hear him, cannot, even at this distance of time, forget the highly dramatic and 
spirited manner in which he delivered that remarkable song. “ ‘Thus saith the Lord 
to Cyrus his anointed,” was another of his chef d’euvres ; here the magnificent 
conception of his author kept alive the interest to the very last note of the song. 
But, perhaps, his greatest triumph was in Purcell’s music ; the enormously difli- 
cult phrases in “ Let the dreadful engines of eternal will” he so alternately: ele- 
vated and subdued, according to the sentiment so powerfully embodied by our 
native composer, blending the several gradations of passion with delicacy and 
precision, while, at the same time, his whole strength was tasked to the utmost 
that the effect upon the auditor, it is no exaggeration to say, was perfectly 
astounding, 

The frost scene in King Arthur was another of those pieces in which his 
ne bold conception of the dramatic effect which ought to attend the Cold 

enius— 
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“ Rising unwillingly and slow, 

From beds of everlasting snow.” 
produced a freezing sensation on the hearer. His tremulous tones seemed actually 
to issue from some ice-bound cavern, where lay the shivering slumbering Genius, 
If Bartleman had sung this on the stage, it would have been referred to as one 
of those efforts of his art that would have taken rank with Pasta’s personification 
of Medea ; for no one who knew him could doubt that his acting would have been 
as fine as his singing. 

Dr. Calleott, one of the first glee writers of his day, was a personal friend of 
Bartleman, and wrote for him “ Angel of life,” “These as they change,” and one 
or two other songs now forgotten, which, in his hands, retained their places in 
public estimation for many years. The glees “ Peace to the souls of the heroes,” 
“ Who comes so dark,” “ Red cross knight,” all owed their great success princi- 
pally to Bartleman’s singing ; although due merit must be accorded to the vocal 
party who constantly sang with him, and contributed to the unity of effect so 
indispensable to this style of vocal composition, as yet unrivalled by foreign com- 
posers. Horsley’s fine glee, “Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue,” was another of this 
mentally-gifted singer’s favorite specimens, exhibiting the power obtained by 
superior reading of his poetry. For him Stevens composed “Some of my heroes 
are low,” a work conceived in the true Ossianic spirit of the poem. 

There is another fine glee now seldom or ever heard, “ Mona on Snowdon 
calls,” written by Dr. Crotch, in which both expression and effect were consi- 
derably enhanced by the superior style in which Bartleman led the principal 
bass part. 

As, in point of science, few singers ever attained to the knowledge he possessed 
of the business of an orchestra, in drilling and training the vocalists for the ma- 
drigals and other full vocal pieces, then forming the principal attraction as con- 
certed music, at the original Vocal and other concerts, it might be imagined that in 
singing the more simple style of English ballads Bartleman would not succeed, 
because of the danger arising, as the vulgar suppose, from too much learning ; but, 
haply, such was not the case; for, among others, in the pure and beautiful little 
song written by Robert Cooke, ‘‘ Farewell to the nymph of my heart,” the utter 
abandonment of grief from constant separation, was so strongly pourtrayed by the 
singer, tha we well remember on one occasion several ladies were taken out 
fainting from the concert room at the close of the song. Neither time nor space 
will allow of our enumerating all tne beauties that this eminent artist created ; 
neither should we condescend, but with the utmost contempt, to notice the party 
formed against him in his latter days of public exertion, at the head of which was a 
provincial critic, who prided himself upon discovering the mare’s nest, that Bar- 
tleman had faults in his singing! Now his greatest admirers never denied this 
fact, which applies equally, as a blot of human imperfection, to most of the 
greatest men who ever lived ; and without the malice which swayed the aforesaid 
narrow-minded and self-sufficient person, candour will readily acknowledge what 
these faults were,—too great a breadth in pronunciation upon certain words,— 
maan, for man; leard for lord, &c.; and too great a propensity to open the 
mouth in the contrary manner to what the Italians term “ bocca ridente.” These 
errors, if persons came purposely to watch for them, were easily discovered. In 
the same manner, in viewing one of Claude’s pictures, we may notice how inferior 
are his oxen and sheep to all other parts of his landscape ; but we contend that 
these by no means destroy that great master’s productions as works of high art. 
So Bartleman’s faults were forgotten by all wnprejudiced persons when he was 
singing. ‘They only heard his energetic style, his bold conception of his author, 
his complete identification with both poet and composer, and the unabating spirit 
which carried him on, even while suffering the severest torture from a painful 
internal disorder which afflicted him for years, exercising his great talents, and 
keeping the English professors together by his zeal and attainments, as well as by 
his integrity and kindness to all who required either advice or assistance from 
him, At his death the English singers might well droop, for they have never 
recovered the shock. Hitherto there has appeared no master-mind with the 
knowledge, spirit, and skill, such as he possessed, to lead them on to confront the 
hosts of foreign importations, with which the metropolis is deluged. Fashion, 
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rivalry, and prejudice, are combined to destroy the once compacted mass of 
British talent, and instead of the estimation in which they were then, and might 
now be held by proper management, the demon Intrigue, who “ rides on the 
whirlwind and directs the storm,” is gradually undermining their best efforts, and 
doing all that in such power lies, to dissipate energies and ability which, if 
gathered together and properly regulated, would convince the public that there 
is as much talent, as many fine voices, as good conductors, and as clever com- 
posers now in England as in any country in the world. 

Returning to the subject of this brief memoir, it does not appear that any 
particular incident occurred in his life of alternate suffering and study, that could 
interest the reader, excepting one, which showed his independent spirit. 

During a rehearsal at the Ancient Concerts, Lord Darnley (a proud, haughty 
nobleman, who was one of the directors), made a remark, in his dictatorial 
manner, that something was wrong while Bartleman was singing, and intimated 
that he (Mr. B ) was the perpetrator of the erroneous passage. Bartleman, who 
not only knew his business eminently well, but was also aware of the total igno- 
rance of his rebuker, said a few, not the most placable, words in his own peculiar 
way, to the effect that perhaps his lordship would condescend to take his place in 
the orchestra and perform it more to his own satisfaction, instantly quitted the 
rooms in a towering passion, “ being so pestered by a popinjay,” and went home, 
leaving the rehearsal of onerous pieces for the principal bass unfinished. He 
declared he never would utter another note there again; and it was only by the 
mediation of friends who persuaded my lord to make the amende honorable, 
which, after a week had elapsed, he did in a very handsome and satisfactory 
manner. In this little fracas was exhibited the value this great singer set upon 
his own exertions; and although on the score of politeness, perhaps, the action is 
not to be imitated, still it served to show how powerless are even rank, wealth, 
and influence, against determined talent, energy, and consummate skill; for had 
he then left the Ancient Concerts, they must have dwindled into utter insignifi- 
cance for want of his powerful aid. 

It is not known that Bartleman ever composed either song or glee. He was a 
good perfurmer on the violoncello, and possessed a large and valuable library of 
music, which after his decease was sold by auction, and the respectable auctioneer 
ran away with the proceeds, which thus became lost to his two sisters who 
survived him. 

In summing up the merits of this great English singer, we may say that the 
chief points he made were a poetical reading of his author, without affectation or 
bombast, a never-tiring energy of style, resulting from his strong feeling of the 
situation in which the person represented was supposed to be placed, and to 
which the mere musical notes were always rendered subservient, both in time and 
style, a true devotional sense of the high class of composition* he spent the greater 
part of his life in illustrating, and a determination always to support the interests 
of his art, and of his brother professors to the utmost. 


AAKAADRAKAS AAA AA ARAAAAAR AAR 


CHORAL WORSHIP, THE PRACTISE or rat CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


‘* Tx service of singing to God was soon started in the world ; Moses the first 
penman of Scripture, he both sung a song, and penned a Psalm, as we hinted 
before. In the Judges’ time, Deborah and Barak sang a triumphant song, Judges 
v. 1,2, &c. During the time of the Kings of Judah, the Levites sang the praises 
of God in the sanctuary. A little before the captivity we find the Church praising 
God in singing, Isaiah xxxv. 2. In the time of the Captivity, Israel did not for- 
get the songs of Zion though they were in Babylon, Psalm exxvi. 2. After their 
return from captivity, we soon find them return to this joyous service, Neh. vii. 1, 
their long exile had not banished this duty. Towards the close of their prophets 
prophesying, the Church is again engaged in this part of God’s worship, Zeph. 
iii, 15.17, In the beginning of the Christian Era, when the Gospel first made the 

* This reminds us of that lovely song by Pergolesi, “OQ Lord, have mercy upon me.” Can any forget 


who heard it, the slow melancholy shake upon the words, ‘‘ My strength faileth me,” and the electrical 
burst of tone in the last movement, ‘* But my hope hath been in thee, O Lord ¥” 
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world happy with its glorious shine, we find the Primitive Christians much taken 
up in this duty ; Cyprian, in his Epistle to Donatus, adviseth, ‘that there may 
not be an hour of feasting without some heavenly grace, and let every sober feast 
be accompanied with singing of Psalms.’ And Chrysostom, in his Commentary 
on the 41st Psalm, admonishes all persons, ‘countrymen, mariners, weavers, &c. 
to sing psalms and spiritual songs.’ Estius cries out, ‘ ‘Take notice of the custome 
of the Primitive Christians, who did not only sing psalms and hymns in their 
public assemblies, but in their private families.’ Eusebius relates, that Plinius 
Secundus, in an Epistle he wrote to Trajan the emperor, makes mention, that 
‘ The Christians of those times being gathered together before day, sang hymns 
and praises to Christ, as toa God.’ This was about the year 98 after the birth 
of our Saviour: those early and more pure times rejoiced in this duty. Nice- 
phorus te'ls us that Chrysostom caused psalms to be sung for the suppression of 
the Arian heresy. And Ruffin witnesseth, that Basil commanded the people to 
meet ‘for the pouring out of their prayers to God, and for singing of psalms to 
the Most High.’ The worthy Junius informs us, that the Eastern Church, from 
the time the Sun of Righteousness arose in the East, did propagate the practice 
of singing of psalms to successive generations. And Paulinus testifies, that this 
practice overspread every province of the Western Church. Holy Ambrose so 
zealously pressed this duty of singing psalms, that he would not allow times of 
persecution to be a sufficient excuse for the neglect of it; but the Empress Justina 
raging against Ambrose, he commanded ‘ the common people to lyein the church, 
and there sing psalms and hymns according to the practice of Oriental Christians, 
that they might not be sensible of their sorrows or tediousness.’ And this custom 
prevailed in after times, and was scattered in other places, the churches in other 
parts imitating this worthy practice.” This then was the genius of the primitive 
times. In the middle times of the Church, Rabanus, Maurus, and Gregory the 
Great, mention this service with great approbation, and speak liberally of the prac- 
tice of it. 

But since the Reformation, the universal practice of the reformed churches 
give free suffrage to the duty of singing psalms; and I need not cite Zanchy, &c. 
to give in their testimony, our judgments being best discovered by our practices. 

If singing be a duty (as most certainly it is) thou art bound to perform it in 
the best manner thou canst, and then others’ presence will not enfeeble thy com- 
fort, nor invalidate thy service, thou shalt have peace in thy own soul. Hea- 
thenish spectators (for so are wicked men at an ordinance) did not eclipse the 
glory of the martyrs; their stakes were hung with laurel notwithstanding. But 
it is observed by a worthy and learned man, “ that all these objections arise from 
the ignorance of the nature, use, and ends of this blessed duty.” 

Let this check those who suspend and neglect this heavenly ordinance; and 
this is an evil much to be deplored in our times. We may now walk in the streets 
on God’s holy day, and not hear the least noise of a psalm, or spiritual song. It 
was, not long since, the wont of the Puritans, which were the most precious 
Christians, to echo forth the praises of the great Jehovah in this duty, especially 
upon the Lord’sday. Then there was aholy choir in their houses ; their children 
were the little birds to sing the praises of the Creator ; the servants likewise joining 
in the harmony to make upa fuller music. But, alas! now the voice of the bride, 
singing to her beloved, is not heard in the places of our abode ; there is silence instead 
of singing, and prating instead of praising, frivolous discourses instead of joyous 
praises. It might behove us to ponder, how much of heaven do we lose in neglect- 
ing this service? In singing psalms we begin the work of heaven. In heaven 
we read of the song of Moses, and of the Lamb, Rev. xv. 3; and of a new song, 
Rev. xiv. 3. And the angels, though they have not tongues, yet they have voices 
to sing the praises of the Most High ; and therefore that this heavenly service is 
so neglected, and unexercised, is a lamentation, and shall be for a lamentation, 
Ezek. xix. 14. 

This likewise checks those who formalize in this duty, who act a part, not a 
duty ; they make a noise and not music, and more provoke the eyes, than please 
the ears of God. Heirome pathetically exclaims against those formalists ; ‘ We 
must not (saith he) act as players, who stretch their throats to accommodate their 
tongues to the matter in hand ; but we must sing psalms as saints, praising God 
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not only with our voice, but with our heart, not only with a sweet voice, but with 
a melting heart, Bernard makes two conditions of grateful singing. “1. We 
must sing purely, minding what we sing, nor must we act or think anything 
besides ; there must be no vain or vagrant thoughts; no dissonancy between the 
mind and the tongue. 2. We must sing strenuously, not idly, not sleepily, or 
perfunctorily ; we must sing ew animo, most heartily and energetically.” 

{From Mr. Wells’ sermon “ How to make melody in our hearts to God in sing- 
ing of psalms,” published in the Cripplegate Lectures, 1676.] 





swell, and other additions, 
Organist, Mr. Cooper. 


1—Open diapason (No. 1) 
2—Ditto (No. 2) 
3—Ditto (No. 3) 
4—Stopped diapason 
5—Principal 
6—T welfth 
7—Fifteenth 
8—Tierce ; 
9—Sesqui-altra (4 ranks) 
10—Cornet (Ditto) 
11—Trombone or Posaune 
12—Tromba 
13—Octave tromba. 


1—Salcional or dulciana 
2—Stopped diapason 
3—Principal 

4—Octave flute 
5—Fifteenth 
6—Cremona 
7—Fagotto. 








In 1817, the manuals were extended ; and in 1827, Mr. Gray added pedal pipes 
and extended the swell. In 1835, Mr. Gray made a further extension of the 
This instrument has the choir organ in front. 


Christchurch, Newgate-street. 


METROPOLITAN ORGANS. 


The four organs in the churches of Christchurch, Newgate-street ; Christ- 
church, Spitalfields ; St. Luke, Chelsea ; and St, Sepulchre, Skinuer-street ; we 
believe to be the most comprehensive and perfect in the metropolis. We subjoin 
a statement of their capabilities, and a short sketch of their history :— 

Christchurch, Newgate-street, was erected by Messrs. Elliott and Hill, in 1827 ; 
enlarged, in 1831, by the generosity of Mr. James Boyer, a son of the Rey. Dr. 
Boyer, formerly master of Christ's Hospital School ; also in 1834, and a new 
pedal-board and canto-firmo-copula added in 1837, by Messrs. Hill and Davison. 
The case is contemporary with the church, and very elegant in design. Organists, 
Mr. Gauntlett and Mr. Davis, 

Christchurch, Spitalfields, was built by Messrs. Bridge, Byfield, and Jordan, in 
1730, for the sum of £600. In 1822, it was repaired by Mr. Bishop ; and in 
1837, by Mr. Lincoln. Organist, Mr. Pittman. 

St. Luke, Chelsea, was commenced by Mr. Nicholls, who married a daughter 
of Mr. England, and finished by Mr. Gray. Organist, Mr. Goss. 

St. Sepulchre, Skinner-street, was commenced by Mr. Harris, in 1667 ; and in 
1730, completed by Byfield, who added the swell and reeds in the great organ. 


The following are the names of the stops in these instruments :— 


GREAT ORGANS, 

Christchurch, Spitalfields. 
1—Open diapason (No. 1) 
2—Ditto (No. 2) 
3—Claribella 
4—Stopped diapason 
5—Principal (No. 1) 
6 —Principal (No. 2) 
7—Twelfth 
8—Fifteenth 
9—Larigot 

10—Tierce 
11—Sesqui-altra 
12—Mixture 
13—Tromba (No. 1) 
14—Tromba (No. 2) 
15—Fagotto 
16—Octave tromba. 
CHOIR ORGANS, 
1—Salcional 
2—Stopped diapason 
3—Principal 
4—Octave flute 
5—Fifteenth 
6—Cremona 
7—Vox humana, 
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SWELL ORGANS. 


Christchurch, Newgate-street. Christchurch, Spitalfields. 
Compass, CC. Compass, Tenor C. 
1—Open diapason 1—Open ee 
2—Stopped diapason 2—Stopped ditto 
3—Double ditto 3—Double ditto 
4—Principal (No. 1) 4—Principal 
5—Pzincipal (No. 2) 5—Octave flute 
6—Fifteenth 6—Fifteenth 
7—Sesqui-altra (5 ranks) 7—Sesqui-altra (4 ranks) 
8—Oboe 8—Oboe 
9—Corno 9—Corno 
10—Tromba 10—Tromba 
11—Octave tromba. 11—Octave tromba. 
GREAT ORGANS. 
St. Luke's. St. Sepulchre’s. 
1—QOpen diapason (No. 1) 1—Open diapason (No. 1) 
2—Ditto (No. 2) 2—Ditto (No. 2) 
3—Ditto (No. 3) 3—Claribella 
4—Stopped diapason (No. 1) 4—Stopped diapason 
5—Ditto (No. 2) 5—Principal (No. 1) 
6—Principal (No. 1) 6—Ditto (No. 2) 
7—Ditto (No. 2) 7—Twelft 
8—Twelfth 8—Fifteenth 
9—Fifteenth (No. 1) 9—Larigot 
10—Ditto (No. 2) 10—Tierce 
11—Tierce 11—Sesqui-altra 
12—Sesqui-altra (4 ranks) 12—Mixture 
13—Tromba 13—Furniture 
14—Octave tromba. 14—Tromba 


15—Octave tromba. 


CHOIR ORGANS. 


1—Salcional 1—Salcional (metal) 

2—Stopped diapason 2—Stopped diapason 

3—Principal 3—Principal 

4—Octave flute 4—Octave flute 

5—Fifteenth 5-—Fifteenth 

6—Cremona 6—Cremona (No. 1) 

7—Fagotto. 7—Cremona (No. 2). Cylindrical 


in shape, and made of wood. 


SWELL ORGANS. 


Compass F' below the middle C. Compass, CC. Some part, GG. 
1—Open diapason (No. 1) 1—Open diapason 
2—Ditto (No. 2) 2—Stopped diapason 
3—Salcional (No. 1) 38—Principal 

4—Ditto (No. 2) 4—Fifteenth 

5—~Stopped diapason 5—Sesqui-altra (3 ranks) 
6—Principal (No. 1) 6—Oboe 

7—Ditto (No. 2) 7—Corno 

8—Octave flute 8—Tromba 
9—Sesqui-altra (3 ranks) 9—Octave Tromba. 
10—Oboe 
11—Tromba 


12—Octave tromba, 


The pedal boards vary: that at Christchurch, Newgate-street, extends two 
octaves and a half from CCC. to G.; that at Christchurch, Spitalfields, two 
octaves and six notes, from GG, to E.; that at St. Luke’s, one octave and four 
notes, from GG, ; that at St. Sepulchre’s, two octaves, from CCC. 
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PEDAL ORGANS. 
Christchurch, Newgate-street. Christchurch, Spitalfields. 

r' rom G, the 24 feet pipe, to C, the From G (24 feet), to G (6 feet). 

8 feet. 
St. Luke’s. St. Sepulchre’s. 

One octave from C (16 feet), to C From C (16 feet) to C (4 feet). 
(8 feet). The four last notes to GG 
unisons. 


At Christchurch, Newgate, there are five composition pedals ; three to the great 
organ, and two tothe swell. ‘T'wo clavier copulas, joining swell and choir to great 
organ ; and 3 pedal copulas, 1-great to pedal ; 2-choir to pedal ; 3-canto-firmo- 
copula; swell to pedal an octave above. At Christchurch, Spitalfields, there are 
the same in every respect. St. Luke’s has no copulas or composition pedals, At 
St. Sepulchre’s, there are pedal movements to bring on the pedal pipes, and 
couple the swell and choir to the great organ ; also three composition pedals to 
the great organ, and one to the swell. 

These instruments differ greatly in quality of tone: that in Newgate-street 
possesses twice the body of tone found in the others, and the swell is the finest 
in England ; in power, brilliancy, and weight exceeding those in the York and 
Birmingham organs. That at Spitalfields, far transcends the once celebrated 
organ at Yarmouth, which was erected by the same parties ; and the pedal pipes, 
by a recent alteration of Mr. Lincoln, tell out as finely as any in the metropolis. 
This instrument, however, requires another open diapason and a Bourdon stop 
in the great organ, to blend, in one harmonious unity, the four reed stops and the 
light work in the mixtures. The swell is very beautiful, and if extended to CC., 
would prove magnificent. The organ at St. Luke's requires great alterations. 
Possessing twelve diapasons, it should have added,—to the great organ, a nume- 
rously ranked mixture, and a large posaune ;—to the swell, an extension to CC, a 
double diapason, fifteenth, corno, and large mixture or cornet; and an entire 
change in the pedals. It is not at present remarkable for tone, as there are neither 
large reeds, mixtures, or double diapasons to draw it out. The organ at St. 
Sepulchre’s is distinguished for its reeds by Byfield in the great organ, and the 
pedal pipes by Gray, which are in good contrast with the light and airy character 
of the small work by Harris. But the chef d’euvre of Harris is the organ in 
Doncaster church, which is a much larger instrument, and, in the opinion of the 
organist, far transcends the smaller-one at St. Sepulchre, which requires a double 
diapason both in the great organ and swell. The new reeds in the swell, by Mr. 
Gray, must have cost much trouble in their voicing; Mr. Gray has, however, 
succeeded in matching the work of Byfield. It would, perhaps, have been more 
ge to have ejected the old reeds; and it is certainly no compliment to 

[r. Gray to affirm that he can make much better. The choir organs in each of 
these fine instruments are contemptible, and nearly useless. The great advantage 
of a good choir organ is, that it affords the facility of playing a trio on two 
manuals and pedal obligato. Not one of these instruments present this opportunity, 
as there are no open diapasons, principals, &c. in the lower manuals, to match in 
body and quality of tone the middle manuals. It was the opinion of M. Men- 
delssohn that this was a fault which universally prevailed in our English organs, 
and one which could not be too speedily rectified. The swell organ should be 
the soft accompanying organ; the choir to contain the solo stops and large dia- 
pasons, principals, sequi-altra, &c. The absence of a proper choir to the St. 
Sepulchre’s organ was very perceptible on the occasion of Miss Stirling’s per- 
formance. If we had not known “ the nakedness of the land,” we should have 
imagined the selection of the stops in the execution of the trio in E minor ( Vater 
unser, im Himmel-reich), to have been the result of a designed disrespect to the 
memory of Sebastian Bach, and a foil to the ability of the lady performer. We 
trust to see these choir organs removed, and their places supplied by a more 
useful collection of stops, 


Mapame Dutoxen’s concert takes place on Friday evening, when she intends 
to perform a MS. concerto of the late M. Hummel, and a fantasia by Thalberg. 
$2 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


In a sketch of the rise and progress of this excellent Institution, which appeared 
in No. CLV. of the “ Musical World” (March 8, 1838,) it was announced that its 
centenary festival would be celebrated on the 19th of April ; and that ladies would 
be invited to dine, in honour of the interesting occasion. Many well-disposed 
persons were much alarmed at the introduction of the fairer portion of the creation 
to the festive board, lest improper characters might gain admission; but every 
precaution was taken by the committee, from whom only tickets were to be pro- 
cured, and the names of the parties were written on the face of the admission card. 
Lord Burghersh, who had kindly undertaken to preside, advocated the cause of 
the ladies most strenuously, in which he was warmly seconded by the honorary 
treasurer, Mr. Parry, who was looked upon as the conductor of the feast. Lady 
Burghersh too, in the kindest manner, consented to honour the festival with her 
presence, and also to invite several other distinguished persons to “ support the 
Chair.” No sooner was her Ladyship’s intention made known, than the demand 
for tickets became great beyond calculation ; but the committee only issued the 
exact number that could be accommodated in the Freemasons’ Hall, which 
amounted to 375. At half-past five o’clock Lord Burghersh took the chair; on 
his right hand were the Duchess of Richmond, the Duke of Cambridge, Lady 
Fitzroy Somerset, Colonel Jones, Miss Fitzroy Somerset, Sir John Campbell, &c. ; 
and on his left, the Hon. Mrs. Fane, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Lady Burghersh, 
Dr. Elliotson, Sir Robert Gill, &c. &c. The President and his friends were 
ushered into the Hall by the committee, consisting of thirty members of the 
Society, wearing white rosettes, and bearing white wands, amid the loud applause 
of the company, all standing up; the sight at this moment was exceedingly 
brilliant, for the tables had been elegantly ornamented, and the Hall was well 
lighted. The President’s table ran across the upper end of the Hall, and there 
were five tables the whole length of the body, with 4 platform on one side, for 
the pianoforte. A temporary orchestra was erected under the gallery, for a band 
of wind instruments, consisting of the following eminent performers :—Messrs. 
Willmann, Mackintosh, Card, Cooke, Platt, Rae, Harper, Lazarus, Key, Bowley, 
Hill, Keating, Tully, Irwin, Albrecht, Ponder, &c. &c., who played after dinner 
two splendid marches, composed for the Society by Haydn and Winter, in a style 
of excellence not to be exceeded. The rest of the musical entertainment con- 
sisted of “Non Nobis Domine,” which was sublimely sung—“God save the 
Queen,” accompanied by the band—Glees, “ the Rose of the Valley,” harmonized 
by Knyvett ; “ Blow gentle Gales,” Bishop (encored) ; “ Wake now, my love! 
awake,’ Horsley ; an Ode, composed for the occasion by Rovedino, with accom- 
paniments for the harp (J. B. Chatterton,) wind instruments, pianoforte, &c. ; 
cantata and chorus, “ Shades of the Heroes,” T. Cooke; and Bishop’s beautiful 
round, “ When the wind blows,” which was encored. ‘hese were sung by Mrs. 
Knyvett, Mrs. Bishop, Miss Hawes ; Messrs, Atkins, Bellamy, Bennett, T. Cooke, 
Collyer, Chapman, Elliott, Hawes, Hawkins, Knyvett, King, Neild, Rovedino, 
Sale, Terrail, Chas. Taylor, Stretton, Vaughan, &c. 

Mrs, Anderson and Blagrove performed a concertante duet, pianoforte and 
violin (Benedict and De Beriot,) in a very brilliant manner ; and the whole of the 
musical performances afforded the highest gratification to the company. Mr. 
Horsley, in proposing the health of Lord Burghersh, entered into a brief detail of 
the great good which the Society had done since its foundation, a hundred years 
ago ; and he paid the noble President many deserved compliments, both for his 
encouragement of the musical art, and his readiness at all times to promote the 
interest of the Society, whose cause he was advocating. Lord Burghersh returned 
thanks in a very well expressed address, and requested that it should not be for- 
gotten, that it was the Royal Society of Musicians that first set the example of 
inviting ladies to honour with their presence a public dinner ; and his Lordship 
announced that H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge had kindly consented to preside 
next year. This announcement elicited many hearty cheers from the gentlemen 
present. His Royal Highness expressed himself highly pleased with the pro- 
ceedings of the day, and assured the Society of his most anxious wish to promote 
its interest. It now becomes our pleasing task to notice the result of this meeting, 
in regard to the benefit arising from it to the funds of the Society. 
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Among the donattons were—the Queen, 30#. ; the Queen Dowager, 10/., besides 
10 guineas annual subscription ; the Duke of Cambridge, 20/.; Lord and Lady 
Burghersh, 7 guineas (4th donation,) besides being life subscribers ; Sir Robert 
Gill, 10 guineas (3d donation ;) M. Thalberg, 10 guineas ; Addison and Beale, 
10 guineas (3d donation ;) Mr. Balfe, 5 guineas; Mrs. Anderson, 5 guineas ; 
Miss Hawes, 2 guineas ; J. Kay, Esq., 5/. ; Chas. Richards, Esq., 5 guineas; Mr. 
Martin (of the Hanover-square Rooms.) 5/.; H. Mortimer, Esq., 5/.; a Friend 
of the late Mr. Nicholson, 5/. (3d donation ;) Mrs. Alston and Friends, 10 guineas ; 
Messrs. Broadwood, 50/. (5th donation ;) Messrs. Collard, 50 guineas. Six life 
subscribers of 10 guineas each, and twenty annual subscribers of 1 guinea each, 
with 5 guineas from Messrs, Cuff and €o., of the tavern, and about 20 guineas in 
sundry donations, amounting to about 400/.—Among the company were Sir G. 
Smart, Mr. Moscheles, and a number of professors. 

The Committee of Management consisted of Messrs. Anderson, Bishop, Bur- 
rowes, I’, Cramer, Calkin, Dance, Forster, Griffin, Horsley, Hawes, Harper, 
Hayden, Hodgson, W. Knyvett, King, Kollmann, J. Lord, J. Lord, jun., W. 
Lord, Lyon, Mackintosh, Mackintosh, jun., M‘Caller, Neate, Nield, Parry, 
Rovedino, J. B. Sale, Weippert, Willman, and Worgan ; who are entitled to the 
best thanks of the company for the excellent arrangements which they made ; 
there was not the least confusion, but every thing perfectly in order. Mr. Wood, 
the Secretary, and Mr. Watts, the Collector, deserve to be noticed for their aid 
and assistance at this most interesting and laudable festival, which will be remem - 
bered with pleasurable delight by every one who was present at it. 


REVIEW. 
Chefs d’Giuvres de Mozart,a new and correct edition of the Pianoforte Works, 
with and without Accompaniments, of this celebrated Composer. Edited by 

Cipriani Potter. Coventry & Hower, 

When we reflect that Mozart was one of the first pianists in Europe, and dis- 
tinguished for his triumphs in the concert-room, it appears not a little extraor- 
dinary that his compositions for the pianoforte should be so little familiar to 
either our professors or amateurs. But to suppose any professor or amateur 
indifferent to these brilliant emanations of the composer's genius, is to suppose him 
thoroughly uninformed and unintellectual; and we are happy to find Messrs. 
Coventry and Hollier, by this spirited undertaking, supplying a mucn-lamented 
chasm in our musical literature. 

It is with delight, and not without a feeling of dignity, that we turn from the 
poverty-stricken elements which form the sonatas of tao many of our modern 
composers for the pianoforte, to repose on the rich and elegant combinations of 
Mozart. Not that in the productions of the present day there is any lack of spirit 
or contrast, embellishment or amplification; but there is a grievous want of the 
chief qualifications of a classical composition. 

What strikes us in the artist as the distinguishing point of excellence is the 
power of original conception, combined with that of appropriate treatment in 
execution. The faculty of inventing a good melody, and arranging its details 
so that there may be the same spirit pervading from the commencement to the 
completion,—that in the midst of the many episodes, the primal thought, the 
grand conception shall be ever present, giving a continuity of life, and flashing a 
sympathy at once throughout the whole, is indeed a faculty of rare occurrence, 
and demands the union of a cool, calculating, and artificial mood of mind, blended 
with the fervour of a highly imaginative temperament. In truth, the severe 
accuracy of the mathematician, added to the glowing fancy of the poet. Itis the 
possession of these qualifications which has secured enduring honour to the name 
of Mozart, and by which he has excited in the human heart emotions of in- 
describable beauty, and will continue to exercise this power until the end of all 
time. This clear and happy design, amidst an amazing fertility of ideas for 
which Mozart is perhaps unrivalled, is in none of his works developed more con- 
spicuously than in his pianoforte compositions; but their just performance 
requires a hand perfect in the mechanism of the instrument, a brilliant and 
chantant finger, great neatness and facility, and a refined taste. Our professors 
cannot find better models for practice, for study, or for tuition. In a future 
notice we shall make a few remarks on each number of this valuable publication. 
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METROPOLITAN CONCERTS. 


Mr. Devin’s concert took place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Friday 
evening. Madame Eckerlin, Mdlle, Placci, and Koening ; Mesdames, Woodham, 
Burnett, Steele, Austin, and Nunn; Signori Curioni, Kroff, De Begnis, Guibilei, 
Castellan, Brizzi, Devin, and Mr. Balfe, with M. M. Moscheles, Tolbecque, 
Benedict, Baumann, Labarre, and others, contributed their efforts to gratify the 
friends of the beneficiare, and in this they fully succeeded. 


Ancient Concerts.—The third concert was held yesterday evening, when 
the following programme was performed: — Part I,—Chorus (Double Choir). 
Kyrie eleison !—S. Bach. Recit. Sposa! Euridice. Aria, Che faro senza, (Orfeo) 
—Gluck. Selection from Alexander’s Feast.—Handel, Recit. Timotheus placed 
on high. Chorus, The list’ning crowd. Recit. The praise of Bacchus. Song, 
Bacchus, ever fair and young. Chorus, Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure. Recit, 
Eil padre. Aria, Gia la vittima—Jomelli. Chorus, The many rend (Alexander’s 
Feast) — Handel. Aria, Dalla sua pace— Mozart. Chorus, Magnificat. Air, 
Et exultavit. Chorus, Sicut locutus—Sebastian Bach. Duet, Let's imitate. Recit, 
and Chorus, Let old Timotheus, (Alexander's Feast) — Handel. Part JJ, — 
Chorus, Gloria in excelsis. Trio, Laudamus te— Cherubini. Cantata, Forth 
from my dark (Mad Tom)—Purcell. Trio, Tremate—Beethoven. Aria, Dove 
sei (Rodelinda)—Handel. Duet, As steals the morn (L’Allegro)—Handel. Recit. 
If I give the. Song, Let me wander. Chorus, And young and old (L’Allegro) 
—Handel. Aria, Lascia amor (Orlando) — Handel. Chorus, Glory to God. 
Quartet, O Lord, have mercy. Grand chorus, God is great in battle—Beethoven. 
Lord Burghersh, the director, deserves our thanks for the many excellent com- 
positions which grace this selection, The “Che fard,” of Miss Wyndham, the 
* Dalla sua pace,” of Mr. Allen, ** Dove sei,” of Mrs. Shaw, and “ Lascia Amor,” of 
Mr. Phillips, are severally noble arias, and ever the delight of all lovers of classical 
music. The gem of the concert was a selection from the Magnificat of Sebastian 
Bach, in E flat. The choruses “ Magnificat anima mea,” and “ Sicut locutus,” 
are good specimens of Bach’s choral writing, and were brought forward in a spirit 
and manner which the reputation of this great man called for ; and we can sympa- 
thize with the feelings which induced his lordship to insist on its production, 
The “ Kyrie eleison,” which opened the concert, is not a fair specimen of Sebas- 
tian Bach’s vocal composition, having been written for a mixed band of amateurs ; 
and we could have wished one of the Litany hymns had taken its place. Mr. 
Knyvett is said to be a musician of the “ lt school ;” let him prove himself 
one, by initiating himself in the compositions of one, whom his contemporaries 
Samuel Wesley and Dr. Crotch have long since pronounced * the greatest of all 
musicians,” and whose choral works have been the adopted model of M. Men- 
dessohn. The selections from Handel, Beethoven, and Cherubini, were performed 
with great spirit, but are too well known, and too justly appreciated to call for 
comment. The selections from Bach had been well scored by Mr. Kearns. 


M. Srrauss held his second concert on Friday, on which occasion the pro- 
gramme of his first concert was repeated. The attraction of these performances 
may be traced to the peculiar combinations of the orchestra, the forced situations 
of many of the instruments, the warm tone of colouring given to the compo- 
sitions, and the unexampled precision with which they are executed. We can 
boast of professors who can do all that M. Strauss has done with the waltz, but 
we have no band which is so completely under the sway and subjugation of the 
conductor—no small orchestra which can produce so vivid and exciting an im- 
pression. .M. Strauss has taught the public the real power of the opheiceide, the 
legitimate use of the trombones, and the extraordinary perfection to which the 
flute can be brought. We trust his journey to England may prove of benefit to 
our professors, and of profit to himself, 


Tar Pumnannontic Concerts.—It is not a matter of difficulty to make that 
music fashionable which, from its nature, is pre-ordained to perish with the fleet- 
ing breath of popular applause. This is an order of composition with which the 
labours of the critic are in no wise concerned : he has only to watch the buoyancy 
with which it floats on the surface, and calmly await its final disappearance. But 
it is a high privilege and a “ sweet toil” to those who love the art, to be occupied 
in concentrating the regards of the public on those genuine treasures of music, 
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over which the visissitudes of fashion, or the ever-varying caprice of ephemeral 
distinction, can have neither sway nor control. In the prosecution of this 
duty, he who has extended his researches into the theoretical mysteries of the 
art; who has analysed the materials which have been assembled together b 

the comprehensive grasp, and made instinct with life, under the vivifying touch 
of genius; who can give satisfactory reasons why particular notes and parti- 
cular passages, in certain situations, produce such powerful effects; and from 
an explanation of the beautiful and complicated problems of harmony, can lead 
the mind to commune and revel with the sentiment—the poetry which pervaded 
the glowing breast and throbbing pulses of the composer ;—he who does these 
things has a just claim on the esteem and friendship of the artist, on the atten- 
tion and affectionate veneration of the amateur. 

That which is excellent in the art may have sunk into oblivion, or insensibly 
fallen into neglect, from the sloth of those whose duty it was to have embalmed 
its memory in the hearts of their countrymen, or from other untoward circum- 
stances: but the principles of good music are eternal,—its standard is certain 
and immoveable—capable of demonstration in all times and places ; and however 
strong and fierce may be the opposition, the charm of truth will ever dissipate 
the mists of conjecture, put to shame unfounded assertion, and clearly distinguish 
itself from the counterfeit resemblance of truth. Here the industrous and well- 
directed efforts of the critic are of the utmost value and importance: by his zeal 
and energy he raises the pedestal whereon stands a form, the lineaments of which 
are indestructible. 

When we first suggested the propriety of producing the last symphony of the 
poet-musician, at the Philharmonic concert, the gentlemen who stumble through 
the elaborations of Messrs. King, Porter, and Arnold; and those who amalga- 
mate the harmless insipidities of the modern English glee, were at once petrified 
with mingled feelings of astonishment and disgust :—of astonishment, that any 
human being should desire to fish up from the waters of oblivion, “ the abbera- 
tions of a great mind ;”—of disgust that there could be any doubt of the in- 
fallibility of their opinions. On inquiry, however, it appeared that with the 
exception of one or two, the members of the Philharmonic Society were totally 
ignorant of the nature of the composition. What notion could a gentleman who 
passes his life in filling up the thorough base of Mr. King’s services, have of the 
scientific coating which envelopes the melodial phrases, and curious complications 
of harmony, to be found in the first movement-of this symyhony, from a single 
and excessively imperfect performance? What sympathy could the composer 
in the “pure vocal school,” the arranger of old airs, or the gentleman whose 
gamut does not consist of more than twenty notes,* have with the mind of a 
Beethoven, who studied to preserve his melodies pure, but to render his phrases 
as mysterious and involuted as the ingenuity and art of human intellect could 
make them, Verily these personages did not understand a single passage of this 
great work ; but the dark part of this singular story is, that they were not only 
content to remain uninformed, but actually gloried in their pharasaical and con- 
fined notions. But the force of public opinion has driven them from their 
entrenchments, and we presume they will no longer dream of shutting out from 
their programmes, the once neglected and despised Sinfonie Caracteristique. 

On Monday evening we witnessed, for the fifth time, its performance in this 
country, and its second at the Philharmonic concert ; for we do not include the 
miserable attempt in 1825, which was nothing less, strictly speaking, than its 
caricature, 1 

We insert the following sketch of its history, taken from an able report which 
appeared in the columns of the Morning Post of Thursday last :—‘ The failure 
on its production in the English capital excited no little astonishment among 
those dilettanti who had heard of its triumphant reception by the art-loving 
Viennese. ‘The symphony was, however, not understood by the directors of the 
day ; for they were dismayed by its then apparently invincible intricacies. T he 
little-minded fry of would-be critics joined in the voice of condemnation, and 
the articles in the musical magazines which then existed, but have since gone 


* The “ pure vocal’ writer must not use more. 
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dead, are now only remembered as specimens of the egregious folly and conceit 
of the traducers of Beethoven. In the meanwhile, the admirers of the master- 
mind who had studied the score perceived its manifold beauties, although it had 
startled, by the rejection of established models, those who think genius must be 
confined selon les régles. Whilst the symphony was suffered to rest unheeded in 
the Philharmonic Library, in private circles and amongst the subscribers, the com- 
position was much canvassed. Mr. Neate, the pianist, had the courage and good 
taste to perform it at his benefit. The Societa Armonica, a body of city amateurs, 
with their slight means, much to their credit attempted it ; and even the rising 
talent of the Royal Academy, was put into requisition to perform ‘The passion 
of Joy.’ Still, as time rolled on, there was no announcement that the society 
which claimed the symphony as its own, would essay to remove the reproaches 
loud and deep, which were now properly made for their supineness, At length 
the able articles on Beethoven’s works, from the pen of Mr. Gauntlett, in The 
Musical World, and the ‘agitation’ on the subject incessantly kept up in our 
columns, brought about the consummation so devoutly wished, and on the 17th 
of April last year, at the fourth concert, the Sinfonie Caracteristique, after a 
lapse of twelve years, was done by the Philharmonists. It was received with 
the greatest manifestatations of gratification, although it laboured under the dis- 
advantage of not having been sufficiently rehearsed, and of the number of choral 
singers being exceeding small, owing to the narrow-minded views of some pounds 
shillings and pence ‘ managers,’ who are invariably horror-struck when anything 
like an extra expense is incurred to maintain the high position and reputation 
of the Philharmonic Society. We state, without fear of contradiction, that this 
miserable policy has no excuse, for there are quite sufficient funds, aided by the 
liberal subscription, to cover a more considerable outlay for the perfurmance 
of this symphony, once at least during the series of concerts of every season, than 
has hitherto been ventured upon. Such was the success of the symphony, that 
at the concert at Drury Lane, on the 19th of July of last year, for the monument 
to Beethoven, it was again played, principally owing to the spirited exertions 
of Lord Burghersh. On that occasion there was an orchestra composed of one 
hundred and twelve voices, and one hundred and ten instruments, and the work 
excited the greatest sensation. We may also mention, as a creditable act of the 
Parisian amateurs, that the ‘ Passion of Joy’ has been twice given at the late 
meetings of the Conservatoire. We have placed upon record the history con- 
nected with the symphony, because there are now scarcely two opinions as to 
classing the work as one of the finest emanations of Beethoven’s genius.” 

We have yet to hear the last movement, to which nothing short of the union of 
the Philharmonic orchestra, with the superb band of choralists at Exeter Hall, 
can do justice. Beethoven intended it to be, what is assuredly its character, the 
grand Masonic Hymn of a myriad voices, and like the choral movements of 
Sebastian Hach, it can only be fully developed by the employment of masses in 
its execution. The soprano and alto parts should be assigned to female voices, 
the former being above the compass of the boy’s voice, the latter of the male’s, 
But as far as the possibilities of the orchestra in the Hanover-square Rooms per- 
mitted, the symphony was well performed, and there were many points which we 
heard for the first time. The brass and wood bands stood out, where they were 
required, and were finely subdued in the other parts. Mr. Harper and his coad- 
jutor, in the last movement, delighted us with their efforts ; and Mr. Platt and 
his brethren, in the opening and andante movements, played as we have never 
heard the horn-performers at the Philharmonic play before. The effect was deli- 
cious, Much of the triumph of Monday night may be ascribed to the unanimity 
of sentiment subsisting between Mr. Loder, the leader, and Mr. Moscheles, the 
conductor. They understood each other, and what is more, understood Beeth- 
oven ; the times of the different movements were slightly altered, and the effect was 
a decided improvement ; the Scherzo being taken somewhat slower, the Andante 
a shade faster. The soli vocal parts were executed by Mrs. H.R. Bishop (who 
went through her arduous task with great energy), Miss Hawes, Mr. Horncastle, 
and Mr. Balfe. The latter gentleman deciaimed the recitations in a masterly 
manner. 

The second part of the concert was as follows :— 
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Overture (Der “p,m , C. M. Von Weber ; Scene from “ Joseph,” the 
soli parts by Messrs. Krofft, Horncastle, and Bradbury, with Chorus, Mehul ; 
Concertino Dramatique, violoncello, Mr. Hausman, Hausman; Terzetto, Mrs. 
Bishop, Miss M. B, Hawes and Mr. Horncastle, “ Mi lasci” (11 Ratto di Pro- 
serpina), Winter ; Concertino, flute, Mr. Heinemeyer, Heinemeyer ; Selection 
from ‘“ Guglielmo Tell,” the solo parts by Mrs. Bishop, Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. 
Brizzi, Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Bradbury, and Mr. Balfe, Rossini; Leader, Mr. 
Loder ; Conductor, Mr. Moscheles. 

The overture was admirably played, and commanded an instantaneous encore. 
Beethoven had killed Mehul and Winter; but Rossini shone forth with trans- 
cendent power. When are we to hear this opera? Surely we may plead for the 
master-work of a genius like Rossini. 

Mr. Hausman possesses a fine style and great command over his instrument, 
but an unfortunate tone. He is, we understand, one who decries the works of 
Spohr. If this be the case he should not condescend to borrow from this master. 
The concerto of M. Hauseman is nothing less than a parody of Spohr’s celebrated 
concerto in A minor for the violin, opening like the one alluded to with a reci- 
tative, an andante in the triple mode, and followed by an allegro brilliante, formed 
on a similar chromatic descent in the base, and having the motif’ much the same 
in character. It was very well performed, barring a few inaccuracies in the upper 
notes. We must do M. Hausman the justice to say, that his composition was 
admirably put together. M. Heinemeyer has his superiors in England, although 
a good performer on the flute. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Vieyna.—At the annual concert held this year in aid of the Society for the 
widows and orphans of musicians, Haydn’s Seasons was performed, Time passes 
away ; but the works of Haydn are still new. Fashions change with composers 
and singers ; but this noble composition sets fashion at defiance, is exalted far 
beyond its variations, and is imperishable: and those singers who know how to 
give effectively the music of the Creation, prove that they understand genuine 
song. Such singers were Mayer, Lutz, and especially Standigl. What wonder 
therefore that, with the assistance of a very effective orchestra, which gave full 
play to the lights and shades of this composition, it should produce a great effect. 
Indeed it appeared to reach every heart. 

The well known composer Knitze, has again produced a new mass, which has 
been executed at Prague. The words are beautifully set, and it is peculiarly 
adapted to the choirs of a musical country. Another mass by Schendler, has 
likewise producad a great sensation, The Credo especially is greatly admired. 


Martanp —When Mozart’s charming overture to Zauberfléte, was performed 
at the Academy at Mailand, by Liszt, Hiller, Pixis, Oreggi, Schoberbehner, and 
Mortier, on three pianos, the execution was so perfect, that one might fancy the 
sounds proceeded from a single instrument, played upon by superhuman hands. 
It was called for again with the loudest acclamations. 


Weimar.—Her Imperial Highness the Archduchess, has graciously presented 
to the pianist and musical professor Engelhardt, a valuable gold snuff-box, as a 
token of her esteem for his talents, and especially as a recompense for the com- 
position and dedication to her of a collection of psalmody, for four voices, in the 
Russian language, intended for the use of the Greek church in Russia. This is 
a novel and original work, and the music is beautifully adapted to the words. 


Beriin.—Miss Clara Novello’s concert, given in February wa, owing to the 
interest she every where excites, very numerously attended. Every seat in the 
concert room of the Royal Theatre was occupied, a circumstance which occurs 
only on extraordinary occasions. After Mozart’s overture to ‘Titus, which did 
not prove so attractive as usual, Miss Novello made her appearance in the air 
from Judas Maccabeus, “ From mighty Kings ;” and all were delighted with her 
charming conception of this piece of music. ‘The quartet accompaniment, how- 
ever, was bare and feeble ; and the bust of the sublime composer, affixed to the 
wall, seemed to contract its brows indignantly at the poverty of the performance, 
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The orchestra was extremely inefficient, and betrayed an unartist-like economy, 
which we do not impute to Miss Clara, but to those who had the management 
of these technicalities. This is not at all an English defect. 

In order to gratify the taste for Italian music, Miss Novello sung a very poor 
air—Sommo Ciel, with a violin accompaniment by Pacini, in the form,of vari- 
ations. Leopold Ganz executed this with considerable taste. The cadences were 
delightfully given, and the sounds clear as if coming from a silver bell. _ ; 

In the second part of the concert, the well known duet from Don Giovanni— 
“« Ma qual mai s‘offre,” was introduced. A contemporary critic has represented 
Miss Clara’s rendering of this duet as the weakest point of the concert. But we 
are far from thinking so, for it was in this very piece that we were most struck 
with the tragic sublimity, and passionate energy of the singer. It was quite 
evident that she had not studied in vain the richly gifted, deeply feeling, and 
glowing Malibran. If we blamed any thing, it would be the ornament she intro- 
duced on the last exclamation—“ Giura !” Though it might be allowed and even 
defended at a concert, the simple holding on of the F, as indicated by Mozart, 
would have pleased us better. Towards the close of the concert, Miss Novello 
sang a charming Scottish air, and closed with “God save our gracious Queen,” 
which was encored with a burst of applause. 


Franxrort.—We learn from Frankfort, that on the 16th inst. a grand concert 
of sacred music was performed in the church of St. Catherine, of that city, for 
the benefit of the sufferers from the inundations in Hungary. The pieces chosen 
were the Creation, of Haydn, and a grand “ Hallelujah,” which were performed 
by an immense orchestra of amateurs as well as professional performers ; vocal 
parts being taken by the Baroness Charles de Rothschild, the daughters of the 
Prussian Envoy, M. Sceler, the Countess Rossi, and Mdlle. Lou, from Berlin. 
The doors were surrounded for hours before the time fixedf or their opening, by 
between three and four thousand persons ; and the receipts amounted to up- 
wards of four thousand thalers. The effect produced on the audience was most 
enthusiastic ; and the Countess Rossi is mentioned as retaining all the powers 
and sweetness of voice she possessed as Mdlle. Sontag. 


THALBERG AND Da@xteR.—The concerts at the Opera House are usually cold 
and unattractive ; but that of M. M. Thalberg and Deehler for the benefit of the 
poor, proved a brilliaut exception to the general rule. This is easily accounted 
for: the Parisians are ‘eager for novelty, and the extraordinary success obtained 
by the young pianist lately arrived from Italy, could not fail to awaken the 
liveliest curiosity. To curiosity succeeded interest, admiration, and enthusiasm, 
M. Deehler is now classed among the most astonishing performers ever heard. 
The epithet astonishing is not used here to indicate mere mechanical skill, or 
dexterity ; but M. Deehler is, in truth, an elegant melodist, and an original harmo- 
nist. In the facility of conceiving and executing new designs, and combinations 
hitherto untried, and even unthought of, on the piano, his great power consists. 
Nothing can, indeed, be more brilliant or clever than his execution ; one would 
imagine there were three or four hands at work on the piano with great energy : 
but it is not so much this richness, power, and brilliance, which elicits the ap- 
plause resonnding on every side, as the exquisite gracefulness and delicacy which 
characterizes the lesser detail of his performances. His compositions or arrange- 
ments, discover besides a deep acquaintance with the resources of the art. The 4 
fantasia on Guillaume Tell is perfectly imagined. It would be vain to endeavour 
to make the reader comprehend how this accomplished pianoforte player uses the 
thumb and little finger of each hand. Suffice it to say, that it is by the aid of 
these fingers that he seems about to realise what has been looked on as chime- 
rical, and give us a new idea of the resources of this instrument. The prodigies 
we have lately witnessed in pianoforte playing, suggest the enquiry, whether any- 
thing may be impossible with respect to this instrument. 

M. Thalberg joined his rival and friend in this act of beneficence, and the 
soiree was closed with the celebrated fantasia on Moise, which, whether given at 
the opening or conclusion of a concert, while the audience is in a state of expec- 
tancy or fatigue, is always received with delight. 

An assembly was convened at the Salle Ventadour on Wednesday last, in con- 
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sequence of the interest excited by Dechler, in order to witness once again his 
extraordinary talent. In a fantasia on the motifs of Anna Bolena, M. Doehler 
showed himself as equally gifted to compose or to execute. ‘This piece, the begin- 
ing of which was given by the composer with the left hand only, is as rich in 
harmony as a piece for four hands. After the introduction, as new as it was 
original, he introduced the subject, which he varied with infinite skill, and which 
left us in doubt whether to give the preference to the work or its execution. 

Thalberg then gave the well-known charming andante, which he performed 
in M. Gerard's rooms; and then the other Thalberg, Doehler, played again the 
brilliant fantasia in Guillaume Tell, which produces always a great eftect. At 
the very instant when the Pylades and Orestes, the Castor and Pollux, the 
Siamese twins of piano playing, were beginning to perform together the Hom- 
mage a Haéndel, that grand duet for two pianos, in which Moscheles has thrown 
as much science as imagination, a curious episode, new in the history of concerts, 
occurred. A note was thrown upon the ground, and a German, who happened to 
be on the spot, picked it up apparently without knowing why. He was instantly 
entreated by many persons present to communicate the contents to the audience. 
The extempore actor hesitated, looked confused, and after some close study of 
the document he held in his hand, yielded to the wishes of the public, and read 
in an old eutonic accent :—“ Monsié Thalberig, il étre prié par le puplic te chouer 
la fantaisie té Moice.”—“ Bravo! Bravo! oui, Moise, Moise !” And ‘Thalberg, yield- 
ing to these flattering entreaties, with the modest air for which he is remarkable, 
gave the piece in which his two hands produce the effect of an orchestra. The 
concert was then closed by Moscheles’ grand duet, and three bursts of applause 
followed the retreat of the rival friends, 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


Tue New Opera, Drury-Lane.—The Gipsy’s Warning, if not very clear 
and connected in its plot, yet affording as it does many situations for musical 
display, and considerable scenic effect, is an attractive opera; and as it has been 
pe got up, it has received very general approbation. The story turns on 
the unexplained hatred which a certain Ludovico (Mr. Phillips) bears towards 
the family of the Aldobrandi, particularly towards the hero, Wilhelm (Mr. Tem- 
pleton), who turns out to be the young Duke, and whose father, some twenty 
years before, had fallen a sacrifice to the self-prompted, or hired vengeance of 
Ludovico, who had, in plain language, assassinated him. Wilhelm, as the hero, 
is of course in love ; the idol of his heart is Marie (Miss Romer), daughter of the 
Burgomaster of Steinbach (Mr. 8. Jones). Ludovico, by means of his agents, 
Gasparo (Mr. Seguin), a bandit, and Dina (Miss Poole), a gypsy, succeeds, by 
the promise of revealing to him the murderers of his father, in suddenly removing 
Wilhelm from the scene of action, just as he is completing the nuptial contract, 
and subsequently instals him in the palace of his ancestors at Rome,—a locality 
selected for no other purpose, as far as we covld understand, than that his in- 
tended victim could be more conveniently dispatched in the - precincts of his 
house than elsewhere. The separation from his betrothed affords a scene for 
the display of the ineffable charms of virgin love,—its purity, fervour, modesty, 
and passion, in which Miss Romer eminently distinguished herself ; and thus 
closes the first act. ; . 

The second pourtrays the wanderings of the forlorn rl, accom anied by her 
father’s steward, Wagner (Mr. Compton), in search of her lover ; the gaieties of 
the Aldobrand palace, the dark machinations of Ludovico, and his attendants, the 
gipsy and bandit; the sudden conversion of the gypsy, who then uses all her 
energies in thwarting the plot against Wilhelm, brings the lovers together, be- 
trays her former master, who is slain by Wilhelm, by which fortunate course of 
events all parties are made happy. 

The se and prey te 1 are superb throughout. The haunted 
chamber of the murdered duke, the betrothal, the muleteer scene near Rome, the 
Corso, and the Carnival, severally reflect the highest ig on the stage manager, 
and we were inexpressibly delighted with the masterly painting of Mr. Grieve. 

And now a few lines on the music. Mr. Benedict, as a pupil of Weber, 
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pianist to the king of Naples, and the author of some beautiful cavatinas, had 
excited expectations in the musical circles which have not been unsatisfied, The 
cavatinas, “Glide on, sweet streamlet,” “He comes not yet,” “Scenes of my 
outh,” demonstrate that the age of expression is not yet passed away, and that 
Ir. Benedict addresses the heart and not merely the ear. These songs abound 
in genuine feeling, great delicacy, and beauty of outline; and they will be 
listened to with rapture as long as high and pure emotions hold their sway over 
the mind. The duets, “ Oh, do not give way,” and “ Tell me youth,” are re- 
markable for the elegance of their style and the chaste sobriety of their accompani- 
ments. They abound with sentiment, passion, dignity, and vivacity ; and if Mr. 
Benedict continue to write in this manner, no one can deny his appreciation of the 
poetry of his art, and his command over its technicalities. 4 Of the concerted 
pieces we must mention with commendation “ Who so gay,” “Welcome back 
the sweet spring time,” and the students’ glee, “‘ Blest be the home.” The latter 
was demanded three times. 

We have praised liberally, but not more so than justice demands. Other 
songs met with a favourable reception, particularly that sung by Mr. Phillips, 
“ Joy, joy; who shall my wishes restrain ?” and that assigned to Mr. Seguin, 
“ From our rocky tower on high.” We, however, dislike them, as being coarse 
and common-place. We can revel in animation and passion when allied with the 
energetic refinement of genius ; but noise and boisterous vulgarity have no charms 
of themselves, and we leave them to “ the gods above.” 

The overture and melodramatic music we liked least of all. We speak from 
one hearing only, but on that we think we can rely. 

Mr. Benedict has studied the art sedulously,—we doubt not enthusiastically ; 
his reputation has gained strength and advancement by his present essay, and we 
look forward with high anticipation to his future efforts in dramatic composition. 
He can boast of an extraordinary facility in the use of the resources of this branch 
of the art. Let him rely on the impulses of his natural genius, and we doubt not 
he will ever command the esteem and respect of the musical public. 


COURT CIRCULAR. 


Tur Duchess of Cambridge honoured the performance of Lucia di Lammer- 
moor with her presence on Thursday last. 

On Saturday, the gentlemen of St. George’s Choir, Windsor, had the honour, 
by command of Her Majesty, of attending at the Castle, and performing*a variety 
of popular glees, &c. Mr. Elvey presided at the pianoforte. 

On the evening of the same day, the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge honoured Her on pe theatre with their presence. 

On Sunday morning, the Queen attended divine service at St. George’s Chapel. 
The service was Kings in F ; the anthem was, “ Unto thee have I cried, O Lord,” 
composed by Mr. Elvey, organist to Her Majesty, who presided at the organ. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, attended divine service on Sunday morning at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's. ‘The anthem was, “O Lord, give ear,’ Green; the musical service was 
Boyce in C; the sanctus and sunandiiepann by Davy. Sir George Smart pre- 
sided at the organ, 

The Queen and the Duchess of Kent honoured the performance of Otello, at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday evening, with their presence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


On Wednesday evening the Canterbury Catch Club closed its fifty-eighth sea- 
son, with a very spirited and delightful concert. For the last thirty years, the 
musical department of this association has been under the direction of Mr. Good- 
ban, to whose exertions it is mainly indebted for its prosperity. 


Miss Srepnens.—The veteran Earl of Essex was married on Thursday last, by 
special license, at his Lordship’s house, in Belgrave-square, to this eminent vocalist. 
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A Hirt To Youne Proressonrs. — “I have rarely seen, that a man who con- 
scientiously devoted himself to the studies and duties of any profession, and did 
not omit to take fair and honourable opportunities of offering himself to notice 
when such ‘presented themselves, has not at length got forward. The mischance 
of those who fall behind, though flung upon fortune, more frequently arises from 
want of skill.and perseverance. Life, my young friend, is like a game of cards 
—our hands are a nites’ good or bad, and the whole seems at first glance to 
depend on mere chance. But it is not so; for in the long run, the skill of the 
player predominates over the casualties of the game. Then do not be dis- 
couraged with the prospect before you, but ply your studies hard, and qualify 
yourself to receive fortune when she comes your way.”—Sir Walter Scot. 


M Doeuter the double of Thalberg, plays at Mori’s concert. 
Mr. Goss is appointed the successor of Mr. Attwood at St. Paul’s. 


Mop.e. Scursest, the young German lady, celebrated for her beauty, and 
talents both as cantatrice and actress, commenced her residence in France under 
very melancholy auspices. Her health was in so delicate a state, that at one time 
her life was considered in danger ; but happily these apprehensicns are removed 
and her friends hope that she will soon be able to dieelor to the Parisians those 
talents of which Germany is so justly proud. 


A prosect has iately been thought of, which promises to become very useful, if 
it realises the hopes of the inventor. M. Fischer, composer of German music, 
proposes to substitute platina instead of steel or copper, for stringed instruments, 
Platina is much more elastic, and strings of this metal produce a finer sound, 
besides which air and moisture do not act upon them, and consequently they 
would not be liable to rust or to break, As platina has an affinity with iron, 
strings might be made of a composition of the two metals. 


Batu —Mr. Loder’s recent concert at Bath attracted a brilliant and fashionable 
company, including most of the nobility of the city; and of Madame Dulcken’s 
performance, the Bath Herald speaks in the highest terms. 

An Opera by Lord Burghersh is about to be performed by the pupils of the 
Royal Academy, and was appointed for rehearsal to-day. The second concert of 
this Institution is fixed for Wednesday next, instead of the preceding Saturday. 
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Weexty List or New Pustications. 


PIANOFORTE, Strauss. Valses universelles 
Gabriellen waitzes.... Gabriellen Walzer, duet..... 
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Ball Racketen ditto. 
Kinstler ball ditto....++ oo 
Gomion. Souvenir de Lucia, melange 

ON faVvOUTite AILS... eeeeeeseereesreeessees Di 
Musard. Lucia di Lammermoor, 

(Quadritles 2 sets) ...eseeressssesseeeree Ditto 
Kalkbrenner. Method for the Piano- 

forte followed by 12 studies...........Chappell 
Hunten. No. 2 of three Italian Cava- 

tinas arranged as duects’....+++++ weereseee 
Weber's Invitation to the waltz 
arranged Ditto 
Virclay, air in Onslow’s Opera, 

Le Guises.eeere sosccecccsovenscoeescorescceces Ditto 
Schmitt, J. Rondoletto Op. 89, new 

edition Andre 























Adagio and Rondo, facile 

Op. 231 Ditto 
Divertissement sur de themes 

de Strauss, Op. LB3..++eereeceseerereees Ditto 

Rondino Gragisso sur themes 




















Donizetti. Op. Parisina, arranged by 

W. H. Callcott ceccercecseseesereeees soeeeee Lonsdale 
Groom, Mrs. Gomran Waltz... Ditto 
Bonnias, Mad. LesSouvenirs du pays, 

with vars. Platts 
Beethoven. Fidelio (new edition)......Kwer 
Pixis. -‘* Souvenir de Eradate,” noc- 

turne et var. sur untheme de l’opera 

de Coppola, pazza per amore, Op. 135 Wessel 
Czerny. Homage to Mozart and_Beet- 

hoven, 2nd fAantasia..oewersvemseeereee Dito 








16, Heimath Klange, 


Second Book of 12 
Cp. Biamsnnrscanrinosnsese MNO 
Ist of noeturnes as duets, 
Op.9 Ditto 
Burgmuller’s Plaisirs de jeune age......Balls 
VOCAL. 








duet 
Henselt. 

Studies, 
Chopin. 





Lawrence, Mrs. ‘‘ Must thou go my 
glorious chief,” (Ballad) ....s+0+s+0+.Lonsdale 

Glover, Stephen. ‘‘ The Mountain 
Chief Falkner 





Messum, E. “ I weep for thee”.........Ditto 
Labarre. ‘* Mon Ami Pierie” (Ballade) Chappell 
«* Mon Espingole” (Cantatille)... Ditto 
Orpheus collection of glees, No. 6......Ewer 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wright,S. H. “ “ey de ce qu’on 














aime,” r ar- 
ranged for the Harp..+-.0 eeceereeces o+esChappell 
Overture to Calif de Bagdad, for flute, 
Violin, tenor, ANd Dads ..rereererereree Wi 
Zampa «-... Ditto......ditto. 
Egmont, Violin Quartet.........Ditto 





Barber of Seville... Ditto...ditto Ditto 
Reissiger and Mark. ‘‘ La Marie,” 
Var. on a theme by Rowelli. P. F. 
and Violoncello, in A, Op. 34......++.Ditto 
Strauss. 7 sets of new waltzes for 
Piano and Flute, by Frisch...........Cocks 
12 sets of ditto for Flute and 
Piano, by ditto : Ditto 
Frisch. Fantasia and Variations......Ditto 



































RGAN.—To be sold, the property of a Nobleman, a Fine Organ, in a hand- 
some Spanish Mahogany Case—Compass from G G to F in alt, containing the following SLOps ; 

1, Open Diapason; 2, Stop Diapison; 3, Principal; 4, Fifteenth; 5, Lesquialtra;\6, Cornet; 7, Cremona, 
in a separate § well Box ; 8, Bassoon all through; 9, Flute. There is a Shifting Pedal Moyemeut, and the 
whole enclosed in a General Swell. The height is 9 feet 6 inches, breadth 5 feet Ginches, depth 3 feet. 
For further particulars apply at the Factory of Messrs. HILL and DAVISON, 12, Tottenham Cougt 


New Road. 
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UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF THE QUEEN, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
RAMSEY’S PATENT VOLTI SUBITO, 
AN Elegant Machine for turning over the leaves of Music, may be had of all 


Music-sellers, and of the Manufacturer, 


J. F. MYERS, 23 a, Albermarle Street, dhe. 
Patentee of the Aolophon, upon which favourite Instru nent a selection of opular music is performed 
every Wednesday and Saturday, commencing at Three, and again at Eight o’c lock. Admission gratis. 





ADAME DULCKEN, Pianiste 
to her Majesty, and under the especial pa- 
tronage of her Majesty the Queen, her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, and their Royal 
Highvesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 
(who have signified their intention to honour the 
Concert with their presence), begs to announce, 
that she will give a Grand Evening Concert on 
Friday evening, April 27, at the Great Concert 
Room, Hxnover-square. Madame Dulcken will 
lay. in the course of the Concert, a New Grand 
Ms. Concerto, by the celebrated Hummel, which 
has been given to her exclusively for that purpose ; 
the Avcompaniment to Schubert’s celebrated air, 
Der Erl-konig ; and a Fantasia, by Thalberg. The 
— Vocal Performers will be Madame 
zabarre, Mademoiselle Placci, Miss Woodham, 
Miss Fanny Wyndham, Miss Birch, and Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw; Signor lvanhoff, Signor Giubilei, 
and Signor De Begnis. Mr. Mori will perform a 
Fantasia on the Violin; Herr Heinemeyer (First 
Flute to the King of Hanover), a Fantasia on the 
Flute; Mons Labarre, a new Fantasia on the 
He with orchestral accompaniments; and Messrs 
Lindley and Dragonetti, a celebrated Duet for 
Violoncello and Contra Basso. 

The Orchestra will be on the most splendid 
scale, comprising the principal talent of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts and Italian Opera Bands. 
Leader, Mr Mori; Conductor, Sir George Smart. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each; and a limited number of 
stalls at one guinea each, for which an early appli- 


cation is requested. ‘lo be had of the principal’ 


Music-sellers ; and of Madame Dulcken, 6, Wig- 
more Street, Cavendish-square, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


NDER the Immediate Patronage 
of HER MAJESTY. The SECOND 
CONCER? this Season will be on Wednesday 
Morning next, the 2nd of May, (instead of Satur- 
day, the 28th of April, as has been announced,) at 
2 o'clock, at the Hanover Square Rooms. Part I. 
—A Miscellaneous Act. Part I1.—Selections from 
L’ Allegro ed Il Pensieroso, Handel Leader and 
Director of the Orchestra, Mr. F. Cramer. Con- 
ductor Mr. C, Lucas. Single Tickets, 5s.; Family 
Admissions for Four, 16s To be procured of Lons- 
dale, Old Bond Street; Mori and Lavenu, and 
Chappeti, New Bond Stree'; Collard and Co., and 
Keith and Co., Cheapside; Betts, Threadneedle 
Street; and at the Royal Academy of Music, Ten- 
terion Street, Hanover Square, where programmes 
of the performance may be had. 








* ° 
OSSINI’S Opera of Cinderella, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte........... 6 0 
Orpheu’s Collection of Glees, book 6... 
Gems of German Song, Book 2 .. 
Kalliwoda’s 2 sets of Quadrilles. each 00... 
Strauss’s Waltzes, No. 1 to 100, each from 
ls. 6d. to 
Czerny’s 50 Exercises, Op. 481, in 3 Books, 
each 
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J.J EWER and Co., Bow Church Yard. 





EW MUSIC Published by G. 
ANDRE, 79, Cheapside. Bach, J.S. Ex- 
ercises pour le P.F., Op. 4, in 2 books. ’ 
Book 1, containing a Concerto in F major 4 6 
Book 2, containing an Overturein B minor 4 6 
Seubert Camille. Variations brillantes sur 
les Gabrielen Valse de Strauss, pour P. F., Y 
Op. 29 vseeee 3 66 
N. B. These works are Copyright. 
Catalogues to be had Gratis. Beethoven’s Complete 
Works, a New, splendidly engraved Edition, Pub- 
lished by Harlinger, Vienna, just imported 


TO FLUTE PLAYERS, 
NIGHT Keven COCOA FLUTES, 


with patent head, double springs, plates to 
the C keys; the keys, tips, caps, sliding tube, &c., 
of the best silver, price only 51. 5s.; with German 
silver keys, &c., only 21. 12s. Gd. 

These instruments are made cf the best wool, 
by most experienced workmen, and are warranted 
perfect in tune. To be had of Mr. H. Fentum, 
Professor of the Flute, at 17, Northumberland 
Street (only,) near Charing Cross. 

N.B, A trial allowed. Lessons moderate. Flut.s 
repaired and exchanged. 


EW HARP SOLOS by N. C. 
BOCHSA.—Published by T. BOOSEY 
and Co., Foreign Musical Library, 28, Holles- 
Street, Oxford-Street.:—LA LOGE A L’OPERA 
ITALIEN, favourite Italian Melodies, performed 
with great applause at the King’s Theatre, and 
Opera Buffa, arranged in a brilliant and pleasing 
style, price 3s. each. 
Nu. 1. ‘* Deh con te,” the much admired melody 
from Norma. 

2. “ Forse un destin,” the favourite Cavatina 
in Parasina, aud the March in Svara- 
muccia. 

3. ‘* L’Amo ah L’Amo,” Bellini’s admired 
Cavatina sung in the Capuleti, Sonnambula, 
&c., with brilliant variations. 

4. ** Ah come nascondere,” Rossini’s favourite 
Cavatina sung in Semi amide, Zelmira, &c., b 
Pasta, Grisi, Malibran, David, and Rubini, wit 
Variations, and Finale ala Mazurka. 

LE TRIUMVIRAT DES VALSEURS Alle- 
mands, consisting of the most favourite Waltzes 
of Strauss, Marschan, and Lanner, arranged in a 
brilliant and effective style, by N. C. Bochsa, in 3 
Books, price 3s. each. 

N.B. STRAUSS and LANNER’s best Waltzes, 
for Harp and Piano, by Bochsa, each in 2 Books, 
price 6s. each. 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
A peculiar feature in J. A. Novello’s 


me is, the extensive Publications, in 
separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts, for Choral 
Societies, who may be supplied at 69, Dean Street, 
with every requisite, where this catalogue may be 
had gratis, 


J. A, Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 
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F, CHOPIN’S PIANOFORTE 
WORKS. 
‘DUBLISHED at Messrs, WESSEL 


and Co’s. Foreign Music Warehouse. 


* Op. 1. “ Adieu d Varsovie,” Rondeau. 
+ Op. 2. “ Homage 4 Mozart.,” Gr. Var. on La 
ci darem. 

* Op. 3. ** La Gaité,” Polonoise brillante in C. 

the same..s.s-e0-eee Piano and Violin. 

the same ...... Piano and Violoncello, 

La Posiana, Rondeau on a Mazur. 

Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas, 

First Set. 

Souvenir de la Pologne, 

Second Set. 

First Grand Trio, Piano, Violin, and 

Violoncello. 

the same ........ Pano, Flute, 

Violoncello, by Cliniton, 

Murmures de la Seine, 3 Nocturnos, 

Twelve grand Studies, revised edition, 

with additional fingering by his pupil, 

I. Fontana, (First and Second book of 

Studies.) 

First grand Concerto in E minor, 

edited and fingered by I. Fontana. 

Grand duo Concertant, Piano and Vio- 

loncello, on Meyerbeer’s Robert le 

Diable. 

N.B. The Violoncello part by A. Franchomme. 

the SAME....00eeeeeee-Piano and Violin 

* + Op. 13. Fantasia brillante sur des airs Na- 

tionaux Polonois. 

* { Op. 14. Krakowiak, grand R 
cert in F. 


Op. 5. 
* Op. 6. 


* Op. 7. 
Op. 8. 


Mazurkas, 


and 


* Op. 9. 
Op. 10. 


* +t Op. 11 
Op. 12. 


d de Con- 





Op. 15. Les Zephirs, 3 Nocturnes. 
* Op. 16. Rondeau elegant, in E flat. 
* Op. 17. Souvenir de Pologne, Mazurkas, 
Third Set. 
* Op. 18. Grande valse, Invitation pour la 
Danse 
* Op. 19. Souvenir d Andalousie, Bolero. 
Op. 20. Le Banquet Infernal, Scherzo. 
+ Op. 21. Second grand Concerto in F minor. 
* | Op. 22. Grande Polonoise Brill, precédée 
dune andante spianato in E flat. 
* Op. 23. Ballade (ohne worte ) 
* Op. 24, Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas 
4th. Set. 
Op. 25. 3rd and 4th book of twelve grand 
Studies. 
* Op. 26. Deux Polonoises. 
Op. 27. Les Plaintives, 2 Nocturnes. 
Op. 28. Impromptu in \ flat. 
Op. 30. Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas 
5th Set. 
Op. 31. La meditation, second Scherzo. 


32. 11 lamento, e la consolazione, 2 
Nocturnes, 

Some of the above pieces marked with a star, 
have already been published by Wessel and Co., as 
Piano duets To those with +, orchestral parts 
may be had. 

No. 6. Frith Street, Soho Square. 

NB. WESSEL and CO. have just received the 
M.S. of REISSIGER’S eleventh Grand Trio, 
Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, to be published 
shortly. 

Separate Quartett Parts may be had to the fol- 
lowing Overtures, Published by Wessel and Co., 
for full Orchestras —‘* Solabella,” by Lobe; ‘‘ The 
Goatherd,” vy Marshner; “* The Trophy,” by 
Marshner; ‘* Zampa,” by Herold. 





HENSELT. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS TO HEN- 


SELT’S Op. 2, Twelve Grand Studies, of 
which the copyright has been purchased by Messrs. 
WESSEL & (o., are respectfully informed, that 
besides Op. 3, already published, Op. 4 and 5 will 
shortly appear, 

No. 6, Frith Street, Soho Square. 
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NEW WALTZES 


BY THE CELEBRATED 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 


Published by R. COCKS and Co. 


HE BEAUTIES of STRAUSS, 
18 Books, Each 2s. 6d. 

. Charmant, walzer. 

Tivoli Ruisch, walzer. 

Pfenning, walzer. 

Ius, walzer. 

Rosa, walzer 

Gedankenstreiche, walzer. 

Alexandra, walzer. 

Elizabethen, walzcr. 

9. Huldigung, walzer. 

10. Carneval, walzer. 

11. Das seben ein Tenz, walzer, 

12. Vive la danse, walzer. 

13. Merkurs Flugel, walzer. 

14. Souvenir de Baden, walzer. 

15 Gabrielen, walzer. 

16. Tivoli Fest, walzer. 

17. Souvenir de Pesth, walzer. 

18. Frohsion mein Ziel, waizer. 


SOUVENIRS DE STRAUSS. 
Collection of New Waltzes and Galops, 24 Books, 
each 2s. 6d. 

1. Brussler Spitzen, walzer. 
. Ball Raeketen, walzer. 
3. 


SNS oP ew 


i] 


Cachuca, galop. 
4. Kunstler Ball Tanze. 
5. Vive Cadanse. 
6. Schwarsche Ball Tanze. 
7. Reise, galop. 
8. Ingendfreier, galop. 
9. Ball Nacht, galop. 
Mein Schonster Tag in Baden. 
. Hoff Ball Tanze. 
Grazien ‘Tanze. 
Gesellschaft, galop. 
. Seufzcr, galop. 
Champagner, galop. 
16. Chineser, galop. 
17. Alpenkonig, galop. 
18. Philomelen, walzer. 
19. Heimath Klange, walzer. 
20. Pilger am Khin, walzer. 
21. Erinnerung, walzer. 
22. Lust Lager, walzer. 
23. Trompeten, walzer. 
24. Coronation waltzes. 
STRAUSS’ WALTZES AS PIANO DUETS 
La mode de Vienne, 6 Books, each 4s. 
1. Elizabethen. 
2. Gabrielen. 
3. Frohsinn mein Zeil. 
4. Mein Schonster Tag in Baden. 
5. Philomelen, walzer. 
6. Merkurs Flugel, walzer. 
STRAUSS’ FAVOURITE WALTZES AS 
BRILLIANT LESSONS. 
for the Piano. Each 3s. and 4s., by Czerny. 
1. La Rosa, walser. 
2. L’Etoile d’amour. 
4. Le Bal des Artistes. 
5. Souvenir de Peste. 
6. Pfenning, walzer. 
7. Coronation waltz. 
8. Reuhstadtz waitz. 
9. Conversation de la Maison 
N. B. Beethoven’s complete collectien of his 
Nine Grand Symphonies arranged ty Kalkbrenner 
for the Piano, in one Vol., with a portrait of 
Beethoven, and a drawing of the house in which 
he was born, price 3l. 13s. 6d., or separately, No; I 
6s., Nos. 2 to 8, each 8s. 6d., and No. 9 the choral 
symphony, symphonies with English words, by 
W. Ball Esq., 2 Books, each 12s 
In the Press. 
The whole of Mr. Strauss’ New Waltzes. 
London:—Published by R. COCKS and Co., 20, 
Princes Street, Hanover Square. Catologucs 


gratis, where may be had all the Strauss’ Waltzes 
for an Orchestra, 3 Violins and Bass, 2 Violins and 
Bass, Violin and Piano, and Flute aud Piano. 


























SELECT LIST OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BY 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND ST. 


PIANOFORTE. 

ERZ’S GRAND FANTASIA fr 
Postilion, Op. 94.... ey 

——— ditto from La double Echelle, Op. 98 

‘Three Airs de Ballet from La Stradella, 


om Le 














each . db ot octooveseesee 
Moscheles’ 2 Fantasias from Belisario, each. 
Bouquet de melodies (2nd edition)..... 
Thalberg’s Fantasia—Robert le diable......++ 
Hunten’s variations on Strauss’ Alexandra, 

Op. 90 
Swisse et Tyrol, 1 and 2, Op. 89 
Variations on Rose softly blooming, 
Op. 79 
March in Norma, Op. 93... 
Tyroli ». 93 
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Assisa a pie, Op 98....seseees 
Crusader’s March, Crociato.....cosese 
2 Rondos from Onslow’s opera, Le 
Guise, Op. 100, CACH..c..seccersecssoeersersereeree 
; La Modeste Trois Rondeaux, 1,2, and 
, eac 
Variations on Weber's Invitation to 
Waltz 
Les Sylphes, 2 Airs de Dance, No. 1, 
Valse All | 
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coonse GHED 

Air de ballet 

Mignonne, Rondeau Pastorale .....+.. 

Les Brillantes, 3 favourite airs, with 
variations, each 

Czerny’s Variations on Strauss’ Pfennig 
Waltz 


ditto 2 




















Rondo Pré aux Cleres ...ccrccsecssersseees 
Burgmuller’s El Contrabandista .... 
Chanson Andalouse...eswee soe 
Cachuca 
Les fleurs d’[talie, 12 melodies graci- 
euses de Donizetti, 1 to 12, each. 
3 Airs from Parisina, each. 
Encouragement aux jeunes Pianistes, 3 
easy Rondos, Cach ..seseeceeesees 
Holmes’ Rondo on Ah che Forse..... 


PIANOFORTE DUETS 


Hunte’s Nouvelles Recreations du jeune 
pianiste, 3 Nos., each... Je eeeeeesesocens 
Recueil des opera, 4 S, CACh oo. 
3 Italian Cavatinas, No. 1, Anna 
Bolena 
No. 2, NOPMB wccccccrccsecoccesceces ce ccnesces 
No. 3, Crociato. 
Son Nom, a favourite Romance by 
Madlle. Puget...... 
Rondeau on a favourite theme...ditto 
Diabelli’s arrangement of the Airs from Fra 
Diavolo, 4 books, each... 
Czerny’s Fantasia on Airs 
HARP. 
Bochsa’s Gallenberg’s Waltz... 
The favourite March in Norma 
ditto. ditto, Belisario... 
Grand Galop in the Postilion.....s.000 
Chatterton’s Scottish chimes, divertimento 
introducing the celebrated melodies. The 
Old Kirk Yard, Caller Herring, and Kelvin 
GOVE seeree 
Wright's La voix de ce qu’on Aime .... 
HARP AND PIANO DUETS, 
Bochsa’s Cachuca (brilliant and easy) 


3 

—— Trio from Le Pré aux Cleres... ditto 3 
Gallenberg’s Waltz ditto... 3 
5 
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March Belisario, with accompani- 
ments, Flute, Violin, and Violoncello ...... 
Favourite Airs from Postilion....ditto 10 
Labarre’s Grand Duet ......... eelittO.rcccrrereese 6 


NEW ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
Bertini’s Studies for small hands.......ssesseees 
25 ditto, in 2 boows, each. 
—— Characteristic Siudies ..... A 
Hunten’s 18 Progressive Exercises, Op. 80... 
12 Etudes Melodiques, Op. 81 
Cramer's Stuies, (ew edition) 2 vols, each, 2 
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New and Cheaper Edition, Five Shillings, 
THE VIOLIN; 
BEN G a Complete History of that 


Leading Instrument, with suecinet memoirs 
of its most eminent professors, &c., 
By G. DUBOURG. 

« A more complete and amusing work, both as 
regards its style and arrangement, we have never 
yet met with.”—Musical Wor 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street; and to be had, by order, of all Book and 

Music Sellers. 


> 
IULIO REGONDI’S SOIREES 
MUSICALES will take place at the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms, where he will perform on 
Wheatstone’s Patent Concertina the following se- 
lection of Violin and Flute Music. 
FIRST SOIREE. 
Grand Sonata Concertante, (C minor, Op. 30,) 
Violin and Pianoforte—Beethoven. Deh! conte, 
(from Norma) with variations and finale, as played 
by G. Regondi at the Birmingh Festival, for 
which occasion it was expressly composed by I. 
Warren. Grand Fantasia—‘‘ Nel con pice”—Ni- 
cholson. G. R. will also execute a Solo Brillante 
on the Guitar at cach Soirée. 
SECOND SOIREE. 

Sonata for the Violin, (Le favori de Yauteur,) 
Op. 47—Mayseder. A selection of pieces arranged 
by I. Warren, consisting of Haydn’s military move- 
ments, from the 12th symphony; Giga Corelli, 
from the 9th Solo, and Handel's *¢ Hailstone” Cho- 
rus, in which the full power of the Concertina will 
be displayed. ‘ God Save the Queen,” with bril- 
lant variations—Drouet. 

The Concertina has been now brought to so great 
a degree of perfection, that G. R. can perform on 
it the most difficult Violin, Oboe, and Flute Musie ; 
whilst the power of har izing different passages, 
and some new and unique effects he has lately dis- 
covered the instrument is capable of producing, 
will give the greatest satisfaction to its admirers. 

Several eminent vocal and instrumental per- 
formers will assist on these occasions, and particu- 
lars, with the dates, &c., willshortly be announced, 
G. Regondi’s address is 6, Grosvenor Street, Gros- 
venor Square. 














Now ready, Sixth Edition of the 


I NFANT’S PRAYER, 
By Vincent Nove.io.—Published by J. A. 
Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and may be had 
by the same composer. 
Address to Prince Leopold ..scssssuerereeereee 2 0 
Birthday Song 20 
Concealed Love, sung by Mr. Vaughan..... 2 0 
2 
2 





Concealed Love, sung by Miss Clara Novello 
(2nd edition) 
Doubt not my love, sung by Miss Novello 
(2nd edition) 
Infant’s Prayer (6th edition) sung by Mrs. 
Knyvett, Mad. Stockhausen, and Miss 














Clara Novello 20 
Sterne’s Maria, sung by Miss Cawse........0. 2 0 
The Separation 20 
When lovely sounds (5th edition) sung by 

Miss Clara NOVE]0..ss0-csccsesesrereceneeee 2 0 


J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 





“HANDEL'S HEAD,” 
BUCKLERSBURY. 


R. WATSON, AUCTIONEER 


of MUSICAL and every Description of 
Property, Appraiser, and House Agent, 31, Buck- 
lersbury.—Mr. W. flatters himself, from the long 
connexion he has’ had with the Musieal Cireles, (up- 
wards of 15 years), that Ladies and Gentlemen de- 
sirous of disposing of their Libraries and Instru- 
ments, will tind, by entrusting them to his care for 
that purpose, that their interests will be more pro- 
moted than by any other channel. 

Mr. W. embraces this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the kind patronage that he has always ex- 
perienced from Amatcurs, the Profession, and the 
Trade in general. 
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ME. MORI’s Grand Concert on 

Friday Evening, May the 11th, 1838, to 

commence at eight o’clock, at the Theatre of the 
ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


Mad. 





Mad Giulietta Grisi, Persiani, 
Madame Albertazzi, Mrs. H.R. Bishop, Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw, Miss Wyndham, Miss Woodham, Madille. 
Placci, and Madame Labarre. Signor Rubini, 
Signor Ivanoff. Signor Tati, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. 
Balfe, Signor Tamburini, and Signor Lablache. 

Engagements will be offered to Madame Pasta, 
and Madame Centi Damoxeati on their arrival, 
The extraordinary Pianist, Mons. Dohler will per- 
form a Grand Concerto, Mons. Labarre, a Fantasia 
on the Harp; Mr. Mori will play a Concerto; Mr. 
Mori and Mr. Lindley a Duet for Violin and Vio- 
loncello; Messrs. Mori, Lindley, and Dragonetti, 
a Trio, for Violin, Violoncello, and Contra Basso. 
by a Classical Composer. Conductor, Signor Costa. 
The Orchestra, which will be erected on the stage, 
will consist of a double number of Performers, 
numbering upwards of One Hundred Members, 
comprising the combined strength of the Italian 
Opera, Philharmonic, and Ancient Orchestras, 
Leaders, Mr. F. Cramer and Mr Mori. 

Boxes, Pit Stalls, Pit Tickets, Gall Stalls, 
Gallery Tickets, To be had of Mori and Layenu, 
28, New Bond Street, and the principal Musie 
and Booksellers. 


“THE GIPSY’S WARNING. 
ENEDICT’S GRAND ROMAN- 


TIC OPERA, Performing nightly at Drury 
Lane Theatre, with unpreced d appl is 
published by Cramer, Addison, and Beale. Also 
the various arrangements by Burrowes, Callcott, 
Holmes, Bochsa, and the author. In the press, a 
fantasia from the same opera, by S. Thalberg. 


USIC IN PARTS, FOR 
CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
Oratorio of ‘‘ St. PAuu,” by Mendelssohn. 
P. F. Score, 32s., Voice Parts, 5s. each part. 
1st and 2nd violin parts, 10s. each, viola and bass 
rts, 9s. each, wind parts, 32s.—Mozart’s Mass, 
o. 1, 83. Instrumental, 8s. Vocal, 8s. Mozart’s 
Mass, No. 9, 7s 6d. Instrumental, 5s.. Vocal, 4s. 
Mozart’s Mass, No. 12, 16s. Instrumental, 16s. 
Voice Parts, 14s. Mozart’s Requiem, No. 15, 12s. 
Instrumental, 21s. Vocal Parts, 10s. Mozart’s 
Requiem Brevis, No. 18, 8s. Instrumental, 7s. 6d. 
Voice parts, 4s. Mozart’s Motett’s, vocal and in- 
strumental parts, at 3d. per page. No. 1. Splen- 
dente te deus, 5s.; 2. Ne pulvis, 5s.; 3. Deus tibi 
laus, 5s.; 4. Alma dei creatoris, 5s.; 5. Amavit 
eum, 3s. 6d.; 6. Beatus vir, 5s.; 7. Quis te com- 
prehendat, 3s. 6d; 8. Sancta Maria, 3s. 6d.; 
Sancti et Justi, 5s. Novello’s Sanctus et Bene- 
dictus in F, 3s. 6d. Instrumental and voeal parts, 
3d. per page. Novello’s Hear me. O Lord, 2s. 6d., 
instrumental and vocal parts, 3d. per page. 
No. 1, vocal works of A. Romberg. ‘* Transient 
and the Eternal,” 5s. Instrumental parts, 
6s. Vocal ditto, 4s. No. 2, Vocal Works of 
A. Romberg. ‘ Te Deum,” 4s. Instrumental, 7s. 
6d. Vocal parts, Latin and English, 3s. No. 3. 
Vocal Works of A. Romberg. “ Lay of the Bell,” 
12s. Vocal and Orch. parts. Instrumental, 10s. 6d. 
Vocal parts, Latin or English, 4s. Haydn’s Mass, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 16s. each. Instrumental, 12s. 
Separate vocal parts to allthese. Haydn’s Motett, 
Insane et vane, 3s. 6d. Hummell’s Mass, No. 1, 
in B flat, 12s. Instrumental parts, 12s. Vocal 
rts. Hummel’s Mass, No. 2, in E flat, 12s. 
Instrumental parts, 12s Vocal parts, 123. Hum- 
mel’s ** Alma Virgo,” 3s. 6d. Hummel’s ** Quod 
in orbe,” 3s. 6a. Beethoven’s Mass, in C, 12s, 
Instrumental, 183., vocal parts, 14s. Sanctus and 
po erage separate from above, 4s. Parts of 
itto. 











J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Solio. 
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NEW GLEES, TRIOS, QUAR- 
TETTS, and MADRIGALS. 
God Save the Queen, newly harmonized— 
V. Novello 2 
The separate Voice and Orchestral Parts 
are printed, price 4s. 
Had we never met, 4 Voices—William Shore 2 
Hence, smiling mischief—Hargreaves ........ 3 
Italian Herdsman’s evening song, 4 Voices— 


ast 


—) 








2 
Just like love, 3 voices—Davy and Novello 2 
Lullaby, 3 or 4 equal voices—Storace and 
Novell 2 
2 
2 





lo 
Lullaby, 3 or 4 treble voices—Storace and 
Novello 
Lo! across yon blasted heath, (prize glee)— 
Hargreaves coveees 
Morley’s 40 Madrigals and Canzonets, for 3 
and 4 voices, edited by Holland and Covke 31 
Old May Morning, 4 voices, (prize glee)—V. 
Novello 3 6 
Old be Morning, 4 voices, (Trebles)—V. 
Novello 3 
On the seas, 3 voices—Hargreaves..... cesses 2 
Pleasures of Music, 4 voices—C Stokes .... 2 
Passed is the race of heroes, 4 voices—Har- 
greaves. 20 
3 
3 
2 
3 





aoe csc ae Sea 





a 











La) 
Sweet mirth, 3 voices, (prize glee)—W . Shore 
Strike the lyre, 4 voices—T. Cooke............ 
Sweet flowing river, 4 voices—Guynemer.... 
Twelfth night song, 4 voices—V. Novello ... 
Twas in the dark and dismal hour of night, 
4 voi ifton 
Troppe t affidi, 5 voices—Right Hon. Lord 








4 
8 3 
Venetian boatmen’s evening song, 4 voiccs— 
from Bach, E. Taylor ..cccsccseersesuseeee 2 
Vale of the cross, 3 voiecs—Hargreaves ....... 2 0 
2 
3 
1 





Wood nymph (The) 3 voices, trebles—G. 
yare 





Willie brew’d a peck o’maut, 3 voices—(new 
edition) W. Shore 
What shall we sing ? 3 voices—(new edition) 
J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 


HE ST. JAMES’S PSALMS, new 
edition, comprising the new Tunes by J. F. 
Burrowes, price 8s; also FAMILY Hymns, consisting 
of the most celebrated Hymns, newly arianged by 
the above, price 6s, 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street, DYKES, 33, 
Piccadilly, and all Musie Shops. 


WHITE TEETH. A 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 
VEGETABLE WHITE POW- 


DER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of the 
most Delicious Odour and Sweetness, and free from 
any mineral or pernicious ingredient ; it eradicates 
the Tartar from the Teeth, removes decayed Spots, 
preserves the Enamel, and fixes the Teeth firmly 
in their sockets, rendering them Beautifully White. 
Being an Anti-Scorbutic, it eradicates the Scurvy 
from the Gums, strengthens, braces, and renders 
them of a healthy red ; it removes unpleasant tastes 
from the mouth, which often remain after fevers, 
taking medicine, &c., and imparts a delightful 
Sragrance to the breath. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 

ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT 
Immediately relieves the most Violent Tooth-Ache, 
Gum Boils, Swelled Face, §c.; it is also an excel- 
lent Stomachic, in cases of Flatulency, Spasmodic 
Affections, &c., and gives instantaneous relief. 
Price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. per bottle. 
NOTICE—The Name and Address of the Pro- 
prietors, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, LONDON, 
is engraved on the Government Stamp, which is 
pasted on each; also printed in red, on the Wrapper 
in which the article is enclosed. 
Be sure to Ask for ‘* Rowlands.” 
Sold by them, and by —— Perfumers and 
Medicine Venders. 




























NEW INVENTION. 
(. A. KOLLMANN’S NEW PATENT PIANOFORTES, 


(THE novel features which characterize Mr. G. Kollmann’s Horizontau Granp, 
Horizonrat Square, Upricut Granp, and Upricut Semicranp Prano- 
FORTES, consist not merely in Improvements of One, or several of the various 
parts of which the Instrument is composed, while the Principles according to 
which it has hitherto been formed are retained, but in the application of superior 
Principles of such a nature, that these Pianofortes receive a new and improved 
construction in a// their departments, obtaining by simple means the best results, 
namely in— 
Quauity anp Quantity or Tone—Sranpine iy Tune—Faciity or 
Tuntne—Goop Tovco—ExternaL Form—anp Genera Durasiuity, 


gh s new qualities of the Horizontal Grand Pianoforte, may be briefly described 
as follows :— 

1, The Hammers and Mechanism are placed Above the String, so that the 
Hammers Strike Down on the Strings Towards the Bridge and Sound- 
board. It is by this mode of action alone, that tone of the finest quality 
and greatest power is produced, In the usual Grand Pianofortes the 
Mechanism is placed Under the Strings, and the Hammers strike them 
Upwards, Away from the Bridge and Soundboard. 

2. The Stringing and Soundboard have qualities by which the Quantity of 
tone in the Instrument is increased. 

3. The entire Plan of Tuning is New, and rendered a mathematical operation, 
regulated with Ease and Certainty, by means of Screw power. Hence the 
Pianoforte can be tuned with exactness and facility. It stands firm in 
tune, and the strings can be renewed as often as may be desirable, without 

* the mode of fixing them being lessened in security, 

4. The Mechanism is Simple, and acts with the least possible friction and 
resistance, The results of this arrangement are: 1. A good and easy touch, 
enabling the performer to produce every variety of expression and execu~ 
tion with facility—2, Durability of the action’s original state. 

5. New Features of Outline of the Pianoforte, by which it is rendered more 
Convenient and Elegant, 

The four Classes, of Mr. Kollmann’s new Pianofortes, possess the qualities of 
the Horizontal Grand, therefore, although varying in form and dimensions, they 
all have the Grand Pianoforte Tone. 

The above Pianofortes are to be seen at No, 21, Oup Bonn Street. 





Class. 

1. Horwontat Granp Pianororte, of 6} octaves, in Rosewood, with massive 
Ornaments and feet of new design, &c. carved in solid Rosewood. 

2. The above Pianoforte in every respect, but of Mahogany. 

3. Ditto Rosewood without extra ornament. 

4, Ditto Mahogany. 

5. Horizonrar Square Pranororre of 64 octaves, three strings to each note, in 
Rosewood Case, ornamented, and with solid Rosewood feet, lyre, &c. The 
same Mechanism as in the Grand Pianoforte. 

6. Ditto in Rosewood, Plainer. 

7. Ditto in Mahogany. 

8. Ditto Ditto with two strings to each note. 

9. Upricut Granp Pranororre, 64 octaves, in every point the same as No. 1, 
in Rosewood. The elevation of new design, with massive feet and orna- 
ments of solid Rosewood. 

10. Ditto in Rosewood, without ornaments, 

11. Ditto in Mahogany. 

12, Uprigut Semicranp PrANororte, 64 octaves, in Rosewood, with solid 
plinths and feet, three strings to each note, and the same mechanism as 
in the Grand Pianoforte. 

13. Ditto Ditto in Mahogany with two strings to each note. 
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